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Never HAS a new Cornet created the talk that followed the announcement of 
the York Air-flow Cornet. Musicians who, wanted the finest performance, regard- 
less of price or the name on the bell, fell in love with the York Air-flow. 
Larger allowances —- bigger discounts — easier terms —all these devices of the 
high pressure salesman failed to divert careful thinking buyers from selecting the 
York Air-flow. Below is a letter that tells a remarkable story — read every word 
of it and be guided in your choice of a new Cornet. 





| Takes a year to buy a Cornet — Tries All — Price 
No Object — and he selects York Air-flow — 
Read Mr. Mayhew’s letter — 
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A York Air-flow Trumpet 
is now available — 


_ BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
YoREK GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL 


RY the York Air-flow six days — 

experience the satisfaction of play- 

ing better — with less effort. See 
your nearest York dealer today. If 
there is no York dealer in your town, 
a trial can be arranged through your 
favorite dealer. Write today for par- 
ticulars. 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 
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Northwest Music Educators Conference 
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Southwestern Music Educators Conference 
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The Evolution of an Art 


By HOWARD D. McKINNEY, Professor of 
Music, Rutgers University, and 
W. R. ANDERSON, Lecturer, 
Morley College, London 


924 pages Richly illustrated $4.50 


List of illustrative phonograph records, 20 cents 


A RICHLY PRESENTED, absorbingly interesting survey 
of the development of music from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day. From this broadly cultural presentation the average 
listener, as well as the student, gains a greatly increased understand- 
ing and pleasure in the music he hears. Teachers will find it an in- 


dispensable book for their libraries. 


These 924 pages show how music reflects the temper of its time 
and how its growth has been interwoven with that of the other 
arts and with the social, economic, and political life through various 
periods. ‘The same emotions and expressions are seen reflected in 
all the arts—sculpture, architecture, painting, literature, and dancing. 
This whole story portraying the progress of culture has both in- 


tellectual charm and emotional appeal. 


In all this vast assemblage of material the technical aspects of 
music have not been overlooked; chordal structure, counterpoint, 
diaphony, plainsong, opera, symphony, etc., are given full description 
in a non-technical manner. Throughout this entire presentation of 
music against a vivid background of cultural history the authors’ 
critical appraisals and discriminating analyses are written with an 
engaging freshness and clarity. To increase the reader’s enjoyment 
they have discussed, for the most part, compositions which can be 


obtained on phonograph records. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





MUSIC IN HISTORY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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| GOOFY GUS 4éF FORGETS SOMETHING IMPORTANT / | 


ASHINE, JACKPOT! T'vE GOT | 
To BE READY FOR A BIG MUSICAL 

















I GOTTA GET A HAIRCUT, 
I WANT To BE ALL READY 
FOR OUR BIG BAND 
CONCERT / 






























I'VE HAD MY BAND UNIFOS — UNIFORM CLEANED 

AND PRESSED, I'M GOING To BE READY REPLACE THAT OLD -) 
FOR THAT Sra cr OUT-OF-TUNE JALOPY 
BELIEVE me! OF YOURS WITH A NEW 













ARe YoU SUR 


ABOUT ina { 1940 P-A INSTRUMENT, 
\ THEN YOU'LL REALLY 

BE READY FoR ANY 

BAND CONCERT/ 























Are You Without Fault For The Big Spring 


Events ? Just because your shoes are shined, and your uniform has a 
knife-like crease and your hair has finally been trained to stay put,—don't be 
too sure you're all set for big musical competitions this spring! If you really want 
to make a “First” impression on the judges, you'll toss out that wheezy, old-time, 
sticky-slide instrument you've been trying to coax a tune from and come forth in 
style with a smooth, up-to-date, 1940 Pan-American! P-A’s beautiful tone and 
easy action will help most to put you in the coveted top division. And, good 
news to all, the payoff will hardly make a dent in the family budget! 


New 1940 P-A’s Are Better Than Ever 


When you step into your music store and check the new 1940 P-A's, note the new and finer "E-Z” 
Tone cup mouthpieces; the styling and stronger bracing in the instruments; the new cast-bronze bal- 
ancer and patented bell lock on the trombone; and the more generous and elaborate engraving on 
all the instruments. See the new silver-plated flute at only $75. Note that P-A cornets and trumpets 
are made with “Slik-valves” and trombones with “Slik-slides” that will not corrode, stick, pit nor 
discolor. Check the fast, smooth action and easy playing of your favorite instrument. See the new 
handsome, dark-brown, Ark Keratol cases with their smart hardware and rich, red, crushed plush 
linings. Then look at the price tags. You'd never believe they could be so reasonable for such 
exceptionally fine quality instruments. See them today or write for the new P-A circular that illustrates 
and describes the very instrument you should have. 


SEND FOR A post card request will bring avaluable, informative 
folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 


FREE BOOK Send for it. A better understanding of the importance 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. 


Pan-American 











513 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana ” 
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our wee Toes Mail 


Here are a few of the new and valuable contributions to the available liter- 
ature of school music materials. Study these materials this Spring or Summer 
so that you may select from them when assembling your order for next Fall. 


Lyon & Healy will send these materials on approval to supervisors who wish 
to examine them. 


Our Educational Department will be at your service throughout the Sum- 
mer to help you in finding the right answers to your materials problems. 


BOOKS For BUILDING YOUNG BANDS 


For the Supervisor's Library Parts. Piano 
The Art of the Choral Conductor—Father Finn.......... $3.75 Smith-Yoder-Bachman Bead BEENOE 02 22+042++0sTRE o00-- 
The Well-Tempered Listener—Deems Taylor............ 2.50 All-Classic Band Book—Leidzen - Sackegieigtle peak Rt ete -30 $0.50 
The Story of Musical Instruments—Schwartz............ 3.50 Imperial! Four (Special solo parts for young bands). .30 .50 
Fundamentals of Choric Art—Shipherd-Rasmussen....... 1.50 — yg ee eteineemmneened 15 
New School Music Handbook—Dykema-Cundiff......... 3.50 B 7 EE : ; 
re elwin Band Book—Moehlmann.............+++ .30 .75 
Music in the New School—Perham...............00000 2.50 eke : 

: : eS PPeT TST TTT TTT TTT eT 30 = =1.00 
Creative Ways for Children—Murray-Bathurst........... 2.40 Up F a a 30 15 
School Band and Orchestra Administration—Hindsley 1.50 ce es . oS” Sina teaeaaial iia R y 

- eee ae eee ee ee .30 .75 
Paving the Way—Whistler & Hummel..........-. 30 8§=1.00 
Mutiny on tne Mary Anne—Strickland (Junior high)..... .75 
Robinhood—Stoughton (Intermediate)...............00. 1.00 For The MARCHING BAND 
oii ee eek ehaké bese deehsea nets 1.00 . 
. - Parts Piano 
on orn ee ae of sates neti “ree 1.00 Sweet Sixteen—Richards, Vol. 2..........0+00++++ .30 15 
De crc eter ee ae Marching Along (In time and tune)—Rubank..... 300.75 
Maritana—Wallace (Adaptation of noted opera) (Senior les Tek Tn nek ccs evisduessvcecess oee .60 
ibaa RET hee ee sehen thee e nis 1.50 
Forest Prince—Tschaikowski music, arr. Ira Wilson....... 1.25 
Kathleen—Strickland (Junior high)................0s0++ 1.00 
Children’s Victory—Elsmith (Grades and Junior high).... 1.50 FOLIOS For The YOUNG ORCHESTRA 
Playday in Happy Holland—Harrhy (Grades)............  .75 Parts Piano 
Patty Sue’s Birthday Party—Wallace (With rhythm band) .60 Mask and Domino—H. M. Johnson...........+.. $0.50 $1.00 
Achievement Orchestra Folio—Isaac............. .35 .65 
CH RAL WORK Marcelli Orchestra Folio—Marecelli.............. 50 1.00 
O S Activity Orchestra Folio—Isaac............++++++ 35 .65 
Noble Cain’s Introductory Chorus Book (Includes numbers All Popular Orchestra Folio—Herfurth........... 50 1.00 
for SSA, TTBB, and SATB) peecesooee oe oeeseeeesoeoes 75 Rubank Miniature Classics for Orchestra No. 1— 
Harold Flammer Choral Collection for Two Part Boys’ DeLamater Coe eee reseeeeeeseseesereseresesesese 35 .65 
ee III 6. 6. 6.054694 400055540 %40080060un050 40 
Harold Flammer Choral Collection for Two-Part Treble 
Wn 665k v seh nersdeeeDaanesntiatesereheeeexetens .50 
Harold Flammer Choral Collection for Three Part Treble For The STRING CLASS 
ls, FF WN Wino 6.5. 606 6d av senedeescecsceecusesaese .60 Part Pi 
Schirmer’s Favorite Choruses for SSA..........++0+e000+ .60 — F ; ve rr 
Troubadours— Nightingale (For Junior High Boys),2 vol.ea.  .75 Beginning ram eg = 7 oe senate - a 
Come to the Fair and Eleven More (SA, SSA or SATB), ea. Summy’s String Orc — Album—Lehnhoff...... ° '. 
nicks etieeeds arden havea sacaantekeaaeaeeses .60 Rhythm Master—Lesinsky, No. 1, 2 and 3, ea. vol. .60 
Tee E Te TT Teer Tere Te TT Te TT TT .60 (3 volumes complete $1.25, each instrument) 





MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS—Standard discounts to schools and teachers—One order—One 


bill—One package—Ordering from Lyon & Healy saves time and money for busy music educators. 


Cleveland, O. Omaha, Nebr. St. Paul, Minn. Akron, O. 
Dayton, O. Columbus, O. Lafayette, Ind. & 
Oak Park, Ill. Davenport, lowa Rockford, Ill. yu" 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





Los Angeles, Calif. Evanston, Ill. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
NOVELTIES 


“Time and Tune’ 


A First Book for 
Cornet or Trumpet 
by 
Walter M. Smith, Jr. and 


Warren S. [reeman 


Beginning with the fundamentals of the 
cornet and trumpet, this book progresses 
by means of melodious exercises and in- 
terestingly familiar pieces. Thorough 
rhythmic training has been emphasized 
and exemplified by pieces to develop en- 
semble playing. 
Price, 75 cents 





“A Tune a Day for Viola” 
Book 2 


“A Tune a Day for Cello” 
Book 2 


by 


Notes from the Field 





American Bandmasters Association, 
meeting in annual convention in Hag- 
erstown, Maryland, March 10-13, elected 
Captain R. B. Hayward president, Henry 
Fillmore, vice-president, and Glenn C. 
Bainum, secretary-treasurer. The new 
Board of Directors is Frank Simon, Col- 
onel Earl D. Irons, Ray F. Dvorak, 
Harold Bachman and J. DeForest Cline. 
Decision was made to hold the 1941 
convention in Madison, Wisconsin, Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 2, inclusive. 

Among principal speakers were A. R. 
Teta, president of the U. S. Army and 
Navy Band, Fred W. Birnbach, inter- 
national secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Captain Charles 
O'Neill, George Frey and James C. 
Harper, who spoke on “Advertising the 
Band.” An interesting feature of the 
eonvention was the “Associate Members’ 
Hour,” at which Robert L. Shepherd, 
editor of the School Musician, presided, 
and W. O. Shaw and Fred A. Holtz gave 
addresses. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the various proposals for 
Sousa Memorials and to report at the 
next convention. 


Henderson N. White, president of the 
H. N. White Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments, died March 26 of a heart attack. 
Mr. White, who was sixty-five years old 


C. Paul Herfurth 


at the time of his death, was known to 


Since the publication of “A TUNE A band and orchestra people throughout 
DAY FOR VIOLA’—Book 1 and “A the = oe ant sage a a of mu- 

tg > r . ” 7 sic when he played as a yout in the 
TUNE A DAY FOR CELLO Book 1, town band in Romeo, Michigan, and de- 
insistent demand has necessitated the pub- veloped his knowledge of music and 
lication of second volumes for each of musical instruments in the _ store of 
these methods. The two new books are O. F. Berdan, Detroit, Michigan, where 
now available to teachers for either class at the age of fourteen he started as an 
or individual instruction. apprentice, engraving and printing mu- 


sic and repairing instruments. At the 
time of the dissolution of the J. G. 
Richards & Company, Mr. MeMi'llin. 
who took over the business, engaged 
young White as repair man on Berdan’s 
recommendation. Later, Mr. White, who 


Price, ea. vol., 60 cents 





“Horace Mann Piano Book”’ 


Compiled and Edited had begun to publish music, went into 
b partnership with C. H. Berg in Cleve- 
y land. Neither had any money, but the 


husiness and its debts as well grew. Mr. 
White assumed sole responsibility for 


Raymond Burrows, Ed. D. 





The pieces in this book are the result of patie te SHUR, ae Gated teenie tm the 

S war the experiences of children’s creative abil- panic of that year, but managed to 
sek ity, the use of ROTE and NOTE in struggle through—and established the 
: reading, and the correlation of piano with foundation for the thriving institution 

the rest of the school music program. he later developed. A pioneer in the 


musical instrument manufacturing field 
and a craftsman in his own right, from 
the time he built his first trombone by 
THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY hand over forty years ago until a few 
hours before his death, Mr. White guided 

116 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. the affairs of the company which has 
made his name world-known. Surviving 

Mr. White are his widow, Mrs. Edna 
White; his son, Richard; daughter, Kath- 
— - erine; and brother, Hugh E. White, his 
business associate, who now is president 


Summer Course in the Choral Art of the firm. 


M.E.J. Clubs. Teacher-training stu- 


by 

dents in the following institutions 
FATHER FINN joined the Music Educators Journal 
family since last account: University of 
Practical Eight-Day Course for Music Educators, California at Los Angeles (22); Drake 
. Conservatory, Des Moines, Iowa (21), 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 

(20). 


BOSTON, MASS. — July 12-July 20 Plorida. At the annual meeting of 


% , ; ; ; 7 the music division of the Florida Edu- 
Early Registration is Recommended cation Association, March 28-30, in Or- 
APPLY TO lando, Benjamin E. Green, Tampa, was 
, elected chairman for the coming year, 


FA THER FINN John J. Heney, Deland, penne oosriagay 

hi and Sara Tyler, Tampa, secretary. # 

Ss MMER COURSE discussion of the advisability of affilia- 

: ’ ; ; sEC’Y tion with the M.E.N.C. was presented 

" ALSH, SEC p 

Boni se esiggy Tnonaly by Veronica Davis and Joseph E. Maddy. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. The matter will be voted upon at next 
a a — year’s meeting. 


Price, 60 cents 























Choral Directors and Choirmasters 
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Every Music Educator Should Know These 
JOHN CHURCH CO. PUBLICATIONS | 








JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL | g U. 
CHORUS BOOK a Day Vii enuce 
Selected, Edited and Harmonized uite eas 
By Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc. and Cyrus Daniel, B. M. | BY Ethelbert Nevin Law? 
In this 180 page, cloth-bound book there DAWN 
are presented four-part songs of immense (Alba) 
popular appeal, but also of real musical GONDOLIERS 
merit—copyrighted songs by contemporary (Gondolieri) 
American composers as well as gems from | 
folk-lore and the classics. Nevin, Speaks, | VENETIAN 
Hawley, Sousa, Dett, Ware, Hahn and Bliss LOVE SONG 
are a few of the moderns represented. (Canzone Amorosa) 





There are songs of courage, sympathy 


humor, devotion, inspiration and songs of GOOD NIGHT 


nature. (Buona Notte) 
Published for School Groups in these arrangements: 
Full Orch. and Piano, $2.50 Small Orch. and Piano, $1.75 





The editors, in making the arrangements, had ever in mind 
the limitations of the voices of adolescents and none of the 
parts has any too high or too low notes. The music is Symphonic Band (Lake) $6.00 Standard Band (Lake) $4.50 
printed on two staves with text in between, making sight Full Band (Bellstedt) $2.50 

reading easier for singers and accompanist. This book has | * 

been adopted by schools in all parts of the country as part | Also obtainable as a Trio for Violin, Cello and Piano ($2.00) ; 
of the school curriculum. Some high schools find this a | Violin and Piano ($1.50); Chorus of Treble Voices (SSA) 
superb assembly singing book. | (60c); SAB Chorus (25c); Piano Solo ($1.50) ; Vocal Solo 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 : | ($1.50). 





Chorus Numbers | Concert Band Selections | Band Marches | 











By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA The Stars and Stripes Forever March 








ECC RCT RT CT OTE Boex 
No. 35190 (S.A.) 12cents | Looking Upward By John Philip Sousa (34002) 75c_ | 
= a kas teen a “od pea 4 (Symphonic Band, $1.50) | 
e.2 1 S.A. 15 cents | . Vigilance March 

The Green Cathedral....... Hahn | The numbers of this suite | By John N. Klohr (34092) 75¢ 
No. 35038 (S.S.A.) 15 cents have been on the National The New Colonial March 

Let All My Life Be Music. .Spross lists in recent years. Looking By R. B. Hall (34004) 75¢ 
No. 35101 (S.S.A.) 18 cents Upward was an outstanding | The Billboard March 

Mighty Lak’ t Rose. Bead Nevin ——— ser ga with Sousa’s | By John N. Klohr (34005) 75¢ 

0. 35145 (S.S.A.A.) 12 cents ae Se El Capitan March 

Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal. Dunn By the Light of the Polar Star | By John Philip Sousa (34006) 75c 
Rag tn (S.S.A.A.) Scents | Symphonic Band, $5.00 Standard Band, $3.00 | (Symphonic Band, $1.50) 

No. 3934) (T.TBB) - joe Beneath the Southern Cross | By W. ee Thee) 15¢ 
Stars and Stripes Forever. . . Sousa Symphonic Band, $5.00 Standard Band, $3.00 | Seen Beh 

No. 35119 (T.T.B.B.) = 12 cents Mars and Venus By C. E. Duble (34076) 75¢ 
The Woodpecker.......... Nevin | Sy ic Band, $5.00 Standard Band, $3.00 Gardes du Corps March 

No. 35344 (T.TBB) ile sane ee . By R. B. Hall (34049) 75¢ 

I Am Music.............. | King Cotton March 

No. 35334 (SATB) — Dwellers of the Western World | By John Philip Sousa (34007) 75c 

I Love Life......... ”Mana-Zucca (sale; | (Symphonic Band, $1.50) 

No. 35272 (S.A.T.B.) 12 cents The Red Man » We Le ee, Th 
Like an Expert Builder... .. Spross | Standard Band (42 Parts)........... $1.50 , a eee me . 
say tht Angie lla eo The White M By John’ N Klokr (4001) 75 

“a Phe ae 1e ite Man y John N. Klohr (340 c 
My Heart Is a Haven. ..... Steinel Standard Band (42 Parts)........... $2.00 The Liberty Bell March 
No. 35353 (S.A.T.B.) 10 cents | By John Philip Sousa (34040) 7%5c 
Recessional ............ DeKoven | The Black Man : ‘temainanile Band, $1.50) 
; (S.A.T.B. Divided) Standard Band (42 Parts)........... $1.75 Reicect ‘of the Fair March 
Pc pa ‘ 15 _ — ——— By ee — ~— Ay re 75¢ 
. orever...oousa _ ¢ : ympnhonic and, ° 
No. 35260 (S.A.T.B.) 10 cents Three Quotations (Suite Manhattan Beach March 
A Little Dutch Garden..... Mead | «phonic Band With Cond. Sc 399 | By John Philip Sousa (34020) 75c 
No. 35311 (S.A.B.) 15 cents Symphonic Band (Wit ond. Score) . $3.00 | (Symphonic Band, $1.50) 
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Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
KATHLEEN League has just completed its thir- 
= : teenth season of statewide music and 
a = (The Maid of Killarney) speech competitions for Pennsylvania 
high schools. More than 60 county 
KATH LEEN Operetta meets were concluded by April 6. On 
Fhe Maid of Kifannony . , April 12-13, eight district or _ inter- 
OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS in two acts, unison county programs took place at Oil City, 
Gor mal Lyrics by two or three parts California, Bellevue, Clarion, State Col- 
a oy a P lege, Lebanon, Northampton, Blooms- 
_ ity STRICKLAND as Book and Lyrics burg and Ambler. The district repre- 
5 ane ty Ye by sentatives participated at Harrisburg, 
UY feo S h G . Cl k April 26-27, where the state contests 
; = , Sie ara rames ar attracted more than 7,000 students in 
= : , 48 music and 7 speech events. These 
Music events were held in the John Harris. 
by William Penn and Edison High Schools, 
Lily Strickland and the Forum of the State Education 
This romantic tale of Old Ireland Building. Featured were sight-singing 
will delight players and audience tests for choruses and a drum _ solo 
through its clerer plot and melodic clinic. 
songs. The panel of music adjudicators for 
Price, $1.00 the contests included Ernest Williams, 
Bruce C. Carey, Irving Cheyette, A. D. 
Davenport, Theodore M. Finney, Hum- 
mel Fishburn, Carroll D. Kearns, Ern- 
MELINKA est Lunt, John H. Jaquish, Harland 
Cc. Mitchell, Mary Muldowney, Carol 
OF Pitts, J. Leon Ruddick, Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, Frederick C. Stevens, Willa W. 
ASTRAKHAN Taylor, Edward Rutledge, and others. 
O tt Mildred Sweet, formerly with the 
peretia Omaha Public Schools, is now located at 
in two acts Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers College, 
where she is filling the place made va- 
: , cant by the death of Helen R. Riggs. 
Book, lyrics and music Miss Riggs was killed in an automobile 
be accident during the Christmas holidays. 
Charles Ross Chaney Robert H. Wing, who was vocal mu- 
sic instructor at Traverse City, Mich- 
4 Russian operetta containing the igan, is now teaching in Grand Rapids, 
necessary inuredients of romance, Michigan. 
humor, and tuneful music’ which 
make for success, Lillie C. Craig of Whittier, California, 
" has retired after serving twenty-eight 
Price, $1.50 years as a supervisor of music in that 
state. 
Oct. No. Title and Composer or Arranger Arr. Price 
Ep vcnkehienekeseNnetenbhiensebanee S.S.A. .10 
5904 THE CANNIBAL KING—Dasher........................000- T.T.B.B. .10 
5826 THE COVENTRY CAROL—tTreharne........................ S.S.A. .10 
5925 FAREWELL TO SUMMER—Brahms-Treharne................. T.T.B.B. .10 
er cc wea deca ERE Ree dele edb ee seesweiae $.S.A. .15 
5683 GOODNIGHT! SLUMBER ON—Adams...................... T.T.B.B. .12 
H3030 HATS OFF! THE FLAG IS PASSING BY—Bergh............ T.T.B.B. .15 
ee cece nu eacWCaenedeeonenenesceusseees T.T.B.B. .15 
H3031 I'LL SING A SONG—Grode-Marlowe..................00-+: T.T.B.B. .10 
5872 IN THE SILENT NIGHT—Rachmaninoff-Treharne............. S.A.T.B. .12 
5630 I'SE GWINE BACK TO DIXIE—White-Treharne.............. Teka she 
H3028 MARCHNG DOWN TO ARMAGEDDON—Treharne........... T.T.B.B. .15 
H3032 SONG OF THE DARK—Grode-Treharne..................... T.T.B.B. .12 
H3026 THE WEST WIND—Mitchell-Treharne....................+:: T.T.B.B. .20 A MARTIN IS 
THE WILLIS MUSIC co., 124 East Fourth / Cincinnati, Ohio THE DIFFER EN CE 











Help them get started right! 
Class D Number on 1940 Tell them how much it means 


National Selective List STANDARDS OF to their progress and future 


success to play a better instru- 


GLORIANA | ADJUDICATION | [) manionetcpinins 





Overture by A. J. WEIDT copy of the new Martin De- 











for BAND Report of the Committee on Ad- luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
Hailed by directors and players alike as the judication of the American Band- ence you'll be proud to have 
outstanding easy overture of the year. masters Association, and _ other : hint 
*Full Band___.____ $2.0 material pertaining to the manage- in your library. 
“Symphonic Band... 5.00 ment of and participation in inter- 
pope ny Score in  -ammnmeenin = scholastic music competitions. <A 
other parts, eac handbook of value to every director, 
*Including Condensed Score in C and a manual for sponsors of 
and Interpretative Analysis. contests. BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of . 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 50c postpaid ELKHART INDIANA 
various collections. — e _— 
National School Band Association 














WALTER JACOBS, INC. sostos 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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‘i 4 p MARK EUINDSLEY BAND Ms THOD g 


For Beginning Instruction on the 
Instruments of the Band 
TEACHER’S MANUAL READY FOR EXAMINATION IN JUNE 
“On abel Requests Solicited 


* 2 2 ° Des 
— St LT on Oa! OP et se 24, Gas: 


CONCERT BAND NOVELTIES 
@ “JEANIE WITH THE LIGHT BROWN HAIR”. . . Stephen Foster 


Arranged by Lucien CAILLIET 
Full Band, $2.00; Symphonic Band, $3.50; Condensed Score, 50c. 


@“LADY OF SPAIN” .............. . Tolchard Evans 


Arranged by Lucien CAILLiet 
Full Band, $2.50; Symphonic Band, $4.00; Condensed Score, 50c. 


@“LA ROSITA” .......... +... +... +. + Paul Dupont 
Arranged by Fioyp J. St. Ciair 
Regular Band, $2.50; Full Band, $4.00; Symphonic Band, $5.50; Condensed Score, 50c. 


@“FINLANDIA” .........4.... +... . Jean Sibelius 
Arranged by FLoyp J. St. CLair 
Full Band, $1.50; Symphonic Band, $2.50; Condensed Score, 35c. 


NEW EASY BAND OVERTURES 
@“VICTORIOUS” ......... . . . . Lester Brockton 


Full Band, $2.50; Symphonic Band, $3. 50: Condinnael Score, 50c. 


@“THE VIKING” .............. . Floyd J. St. Clair 


Full Band, $2.50; Symphonic Band, $3.50; Condensed Score, 50c. 


OTHER NEW BAND SELECTIONS 
@ “INVOCATION OF ALBERICH” (From Rheingold) Richard Wagner 


Arranged by LuciEN CAILLIET 
Regular Band, $3.50; Full Band, $5.00; Symphonic Band,* $9.00; Full Score, $3.50. 


@“RICHARD III’"—Overture .......... . . Edward German 


Arranged by Fioyp J. St. CLair 
Regular Band, $5.00; Full Band, $6.50; Symphonic Band,* $12.00; Full Score, $5.00. 


@ L’'AIGLON (The Eaglet)—Overture Fantasie . . . Floyd J. St. Clair 


Regular Band, $3.50; Full Band, $5.00; Symphonic Band,* $9.00; Full Score, $3.50. 


* Symphonic Arrangement Includes Full Score. 





Now Available on Request 
BAND + ORCHESTRA +«- CHORUS 
SMALL ENSEMBLE and SOLO CATALOGUES 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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; From Song to Symphony 


For the first time a comprehensive music program is available. Through the various 
courses in THE Wortp oF Music both teachers and pupils have unusual opportunities 
to become acquainted with the best music either through their own performance or 
through listening to the performances of others. 


Singing 
The different vocal books contain fresh and attractive songs for each year from 
kindergarten through the junior high school. Carefully selected and graded, these songs, 
whether simple folk melodies or more subtle art expressions, stimulate enthusiasm in the 
music period and create a desire for a more extensive association with music. This is 
gained through 


With THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Listening 


The title Making Friends with Music accurately describes the opportunities provided 
by the music appreciation course of THE Wortp oF Music. The song books, phonograph 
records of the world’s finest music, and interesting explanatory texts, abundantly illus- 
trated, offer an all-round musical experience which is unequalled. 


VOCAL COURSES 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE 
Sing a Song $1.00 Listen and Sing........... . $0.68 
Tuning U a 
x $1.00 dag A 
seaadindinians Rhythms and Rimes...... $0.76 
Songs of Many Lands..... $0.76 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE Blending Voices ...........$0.80 
Tree | . 2. $1.24 Tunes and Harmonies. . $0.92 
Adventure $1.24 UNGRADED SCHOOL COURSE 
Discovery .. . $1.24 Singing Days vee $0.84 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH MUSIC 
For Pupils For Teachers 
a . . $0.60 The Pilot ...... | .... S288 
rogress _..... $0.60 The M 2.40 
At Home and Abroad $0.60 Vicia la a 
New Horizons $0.60 


Let’s Exptore Music presents many interesting suggestions for music apprecia- 
tion in the primary and elementary grades. $0.12. 


Music PRocEDURES FOR CONSOLIDATED AND RuRAL SCHOOLS contains special plans 
for rural and ungraded schools. $1.20. 


Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Reflections 


ONFERENCE MEMBERS who feared that a national 
C meeting on the West Coast could not be successful 
may now turn to worrying about other matters. The 
Ios Angeles conference stood up well in comparison 
with any of the previous biennials. Registration and 
attendance were very large. The various sections cov- 
ered all fields of music education, with interest so great 
that the housing facilities were severely taxed. The sale 
of associate memberships among the Los Angeles teach- 
ers was exceptionally large, proving that the conference 
reached and influenced a high proportion of a group 
whose respect and cooperation music educators need. 
The wholehearted support of the administrative staff 
was shown in this result, as in many other phases of 
conference promotion and management. Further evi- 
dences of community impact came from the more than 
adequate publicity given the meeting by the Los Angeles 
press. Even a Golden Gloves Boxing Tournament re- 
ceives no greater attention from the newspapers. The 
well advertised and justly famous climate of Southern 
California came through in grand style, except for a 
few hours during the opening days. The warmhearted 
hospitality of the Southern Californians was in evidence 
at all times. Thousands of students demonstrated the 
ability of their organizations to produce a finished 
product, sometimes unbelievable in its artistry. At the 
same time they must have absorbed much inspiration 
and knowledge from their contacts with the various 
events. Materials were well displayed and the exhibitors 
most gracious in responding to requests. In short, all 
those attending experienced a glorious festival of school 
music. 

The enthusiastically favorable reaction of Conference 
members and participants is a tribute to the ability, per- 
sonality and organizing ability of President Curtis, and 
the unflagging and efficient spade work of those two 
stalwarts of the Conference executive office, Miss Lawler 
and Mr. Buttelman. Nor would the success of the 
meeting have been possible without the sympathy and 
supporting energy of Superintendent Kersey and his 
assisting administrators, who manned the truly remark- 
able convention committee organization. Credit is also 
due to the members of the entire West Coast who so 
enthusiastically gave their support to the enterprise—and 
to the many members from distant parts of the country, 
whose presence and participation contributed so much 
to the meeting—besides emphasizing its national sig- 
nificance. 

The general feeling of satisfaction was tempered, 
though not dampened, by the thoughtful note which 
found expression in the comments and suggestions em- 
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bodied in the report of the Resolutions Committee. It 
is obvious that there must eventually be a limit to the 
“bigger and better” objective which has been evidenced 
in the planning of National Conference programs in 
recent years. Successful innovations at one meeting call 
for repetition at the next (for instance, the success of 
the National Junior High School Orchestra practically 
demands repetition), while the desire for some change 
calls for additional projects. Perhaps the time is ripe 
for a limiting of the mass offerings and a reassertion of 
the importance of the subjective life of the individual 
pupil. Perhaps we should give heed lest we go too far 
in the glorification of the teacher, with a consequent 
carelessness as to the educational validity of what we 
observe. 

It is probable that a program of the proportions and 
spectacular qualities that characterized the recent con- 
vention served better purpose than any other type of 
meeting which could have been provided for the West 
Coast. Therefore, these introspective thoughts imply 
no criticism of the Los Angeles program or of any of 
its distinguished predecessors. Under any circumstances 
and in any locality, meetings of the National Conference 
must be planned to give generous attention to the lay 
public and to the young teachers whose needs can hardly 
be met by a program which includes only those items 
most sought for by the more mature and seasoned music 
educators. CHARLES M. DENNIS 
© 

ANY REFLECTIONS of the local point of view are 

found among scores of pages devoted to the Con- 
ference by the Los Angeles newspapers. In addition to 
the underlying significance of the fact that music educa- 
tion was “big news” for a week, there was wholesome 
tonic for our professional spirit in the sympathetic and 
understanding attitude manifested in the printed com- 
ments of editors, music critics and feature writers. Here 
is a sample from “The Week’s High Note in Music,” a 
feature of the Los Angeles Sunday Times, by Isabel 
Morse Jones, music critic: 

“.. Because of the attention and admiration paid the 
music conference by Southern Californians, many of 
whom learned for the first time of the worthwhile and 
enormous progress being made [in music education], the 
whole public school system has received inspiration and 
encouragement. . . . From now on there will be something 
else to talk about the public schools besides the waste of 
taxpayers’ money. Having seen and heard so much that 
is extraordinary, it will not be difficult to persuade 
budgeteers of the future to include music in their plan- 
ning... . It has shown the country that public school music 
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is truly a national development. It is not novelty but 
love that has attracted the youth of America to music. 
They could not rehearse and play and sing as they did 
at the conference were it not so. These youngsters are 
battling for high ideals of art and of selflessness .. . It 
Was not soloists but choirs, orchestras, ensembles making 
music in large groups that characterized the conference.” 
® 
1 JOURNAL carries no written report of the biennial 
meeting at Los Angeles because of the sheer impossi- 
bility of either providing such a report or finding room 
for it in a single issue of the magazine. Such space as 
is available in this JOURNAL is given to pictures, supple- 
mented by a few comments. With the aid of these 
photographic and verbal “reflections,” if the reader who 
was not present at Los Angeles will recall the program 
printed in our pre-conference issue, flavor it with recol- 
lections of the fine conventions he has attended, adding 
the stimulating influence of the California climate, hospi- 
tality, optimism, ability to “plan the work and work the 
plan,” and an incredibly high standard of performance 
in all forms of music, he can create for himself a fairly 
faithful picture of the Los Angeles achievement. It 
was truly magnificent. 

Louis Curtis, as a typical Californian, genial, urbane, 
witty, sympathetic, able to summon and control mynads 
ot helpers, will be long remembered as the self-effacing 
but ever-present leader of the National Conference meet- 


ing of 1940. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


National Education Association 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Education 
\ssociation will be held in Milwaukee, June 30-July 
t+. Lorrain Watters of Des Moines is chairman of the 
music section and Herman F. Smith is local music chair- 
man. <A special feature of the convention will be a 





general session devoted entirely to music and the place 
of music in the culture of the world. Howard Hanson 
is in charge of this program, 

At Milwaukee the Board of Governors will act on 
behalf of the National Education Association in the 
final procedures necessary to complete the affiliation of 
the Music Educators National Conference. 


Elbridge W. Newton 

ust as this issue of the JOURNAL goes to press, news 
J is received of the death of Elbridge W. Newton at 
his home in Somerville, Massachusetts, Monday morn- 
ing, May 6. Few persons, if any, have been more widely 
known, have made more friends or greater impact in the 
field of music education. Pioneers in school music re- 
member Mr. Newton’s early association with Ginn & 
Company and with the Thomas Normal Training School, 
the faculty of which as early as 1894 was led by Luther 
Whiting Mason. Indeed, it was after only about two 
years of teaching following his graduation from Tufts 
College that Mr. Newton became associated with the 
Ginn firm, later as editorial manager of the music de- 
partment, which post he held until his retirement in 1938. 
As author, composer and editor, his name is indelibly 
identified with the most important period in the history 
of music education. He never failed to respond to an 
opportunity to participate in and support a worthy enter- 
prise or organization; in fact, many knew him as much 
for his active interest in the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference and in the National Conference as for his 
professional and editorial connections. 

Although he was concerned with other projects after 
his retirement, music continued to claim his first loyalty. 
At the time of his death he was composing music for his 
This is the way that his friends will 


class reunion. 
remember him. 














ELECTED AT LOS ANGELES 


Members of the Music Educators National Conference who received 
April 3, 1940, are here shown assembled for informal discussion of their new responsibilities. 
Nohavec, Osbourne McConathy, members of the Research Council; John C. 


Angeles, California, 
leit to right: Joseph E. Maddy, Charles M. Dennis, Hazel B. 


Kendel, director; Ennis D. 


Davis, president, Music Education Exhibitors Association; Lilla Belle Pitts, member of 


official assignments as the result of the biennial election at Los 


Around the table, from 


Executive Committee; 


Fowler Smith, president-elect of the Conference, and Louis Woodson Curtis, retiring president, who becomes first vice-president; Helen C. 


Dill, director; Lorrain Watters (in 


search Council. Not in the picture 
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rear), member of Executive Committee; Glenn Gildersleeve and Grace Wilson, 
Richard W. Grant, second vice-president of the 


A report of the election 


members of the Re- 
Conference, and William E. Knuth, director. 


will be found on page 70. 
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usic in the Modern School 


ANNE E. PIERCE 


State University of Iowa, lowa City 


HAT is a “modern school’? What are its trends, 
its program, and its procedures? These ques- 


tions are not new in our day, for education has always 
been a tool of time, place, and circumstance. Its func- 
tions or duties vary with the needs and ideals of the 
people concerned. Problems and kind of instruction 
assumed one form in ancient Rome, another in the days 
of feudalism, and still another during the renaissance. 
Today, education of dictator governments differs from 
that of the democracies. And within each country, pat- 
terns change with each new epoch. 

This is particularly true of a democracy such as the 
United States, where goals and plans are constantly 
shifting. At the present we are demanding all sorts of 
new things from the schools. These demands could not 
have been foreseen or foretold even a few years ago; 
nor, indeed, are they altogether comprehended by citi- 
zens of today. What demands will be made in the 
future we can only conjecture. 

Within the memory of those now living, social and 
economic life has been transformed. Modern inventions 
have altered man’s work and, in many cases, have en- 
tirely done away with some crafts. With new work has 
come a change in hours of labor. For instance, it was 
not so long ago that the working week frequently spanned 
eighty-four hours; today its confines lie within thirty: 
tomorrow it may be less. Coupled with the decreased 
laboring hours is the increased time available for recre- 
ation. Although leisure falls unevenly on different 
classes, undoubtedly all have more free time than the 
past generation had. And if the prophecy of technolo- 
gists is borne out, hours not occupied in work will 
continue to increase. The growth of cities has also been 
a determining force in modern life. A century ago 
eighty per cent of the people of the United States lived 
on farms. Now only about one-fifth are found there. 
Families today are smaller than formerly. In spite of 
decreasing birth rate, however, our population has tended 
to grow. Although immigration is restricted, a steady 
number of foreigners until recently has been admitted 
to the United States each year. Child labor has been 
largely abolished; child welfare has become a national 
concern; education has been made compulsory; school 
vears have been lengthened and school age extended. 

All of these factors are of far-reaching educational 
significance. Obviously, old plans will not solve present 
problems. The school to be useful must be modern. 

Probably no one has ever defined “modern education” 
or set forth its patterns in such a way as to satisfy all. 
Many educators, however, declare it to be a type of 
training and experience which attempts to meet the 
needs of the time and which utilizes the best in current 
ideas. They hold that it retains the good of the old as 
the foundation for the new. In our country, modern 
education tries to prepare students for citizenship by 


[Excerpt from a paper given at the Southern Indiana state teachers 
meeting in Evansville. ] 
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letting them live and practice democracy in the school. 
It recognizes and respects the personality and ability of 
each boy and girl; it considers them not only as indi- 
viduals but as members of society; it gives experiences 
that lead to finer and better activities; it establishes and 
keeps close contacts between school and community. In 
other words, it prepares for complete living at all ages. 

The word “modern” in connection with education has 
always alarmed many people, but surely there is nothing 
startling or radical in the statements just made. As a 
matter of fact, they apply to good education at any time. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is some justifi- 
cation for a skeptical attitude, for any new and re- 
forming movement usually passes through an aimless 
and uncontrolled stage. 

In a revolt against the restriction of tradition, some 
schools went to the opposite extreme. In such cases 
generally no goals were set for attainments; no guid- 
ance was given teachers to decide desirable scope of 
work, each being left to his own devices to discover 
what would be best for the class under his instruction ; 
and he was often told to stay in the background and 
let the pupils select their own activities or plan work 
according to their own inclinations. Such notions might 
work successfully if a master teacher were in charge, 
but unfortunately there have been few of this caliber. 
The results, therefore, were often unsatisfactory. 

It should be said, however, that although plans of 
such nature had many weaknesses, they served to bring 
about greater freedom in teaching and learning—an es- 
sential of modern education. Few of us would want to 
return to the rigid discipline, the narrow curriculum and 
the lock step lessons of a former day, for they are 
inappropriate to the present. But freedom, to be bene- 
ficial, must be wisely controlled; and the teacher should 
be the leader in selecting materials and working out 
techniques and procedures suited to the needs of modern 
youth. Indeed, if he is qualified for his position, the 
teacher has the riper and fuller experience and the 
greater insight into the possibilities of continuous de- 
velopment to direct problems raised by pupils. He should 
help set standards and guide young people in their ac- 
tivities. This is quite different from saying “What do 
you want to do?” 





The curriculum of modern education is not necessarily 
unplanned; nor, on the other hand, is it something set 
and external. Rather, it is flexible with its own internal 
principles of order and continuity. It is dynamic, not 
static ; positive, not negative. In contrast with traditional 
plans it provides a general rather than specialized train- 
ing. No one can predict what opportunities or means of 
livelihood will be available a few years from now, and 
modern educators believe that a broad education makes 
adaptation and change easier. 

Music and the other arts hold a prominent place in 
the modern school, provided teachers are willing to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FIVE 
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Shall We Save the Orchestras? 


GENE CHENOWETH 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Elkhart (Ind.) County Schools 


Or UPON a time the orchestra was the predominant 
instrumental group in the school music department. 
In those days the school band was an inferior music 
body. More often than not it was limited in instru- 
mentation ; the inclusion of double-reeds, French horns, 
alto and bass clarinets, string bass, tympani and fluegel 
horns was the exception rather than the rule. The 
balance was invariably bad, with a great predominance 
of brass that resulted in overblowing, poor intonation, 
and resultant unmusical tone quality from the reeds. 
Times have changed; the band as a musical unit has 
gained the respect of the discriminating musical public, 
but more than that, the school orchestra field as a whole 
has not kept pace with the rapid expansion in the field 
of wind instrument teaching and performance. There 
are a number of reasons for this condition which we 
should consider and analyze. 

Anyone who has had the experience of teaching 
strings, wood winds, brasses, and percussion will agree 
that the most difficult to teach are the strings. Even 
under the most ideal conditions, given an extremely 
skillful teacher, sufficient time and equipment, the wind 
instrument pupils progress at a more rapid rate than the 
strings—during the first few years of study. In other 
words, it is easier for the instrumental music teacher to 
build a creditable band in the space of a few years than 
ir is to build an orchestra. Many young teachers are 
anxious to create a quick reputation for themselves, and 
the band seems to provide the easiest medium. If one is 
impatient for rapid results, an orchestral program seems 
to be a slow-growing process. This observation is not 
intended as a reflection on the fine work which is being 
done by those in the band field. All credit should go to 
those who have raised the standard of band performance 
to such a high degree of perfection. Indeed, the ad- 
vances made in wind instrument instruction should be 
an object lesson and a challenge to those engaged in 
string work. 

In the matter of discarding traditional ruts, routines, 
and schools of playing for new, progressive methods, 
the teachers of wind instruments have been far more 
alert than those engaged in the teaching of strings. This 
attitude of mind on the part of string instrumentalists 
is not scientific; it is an attitude of faith. It is the 
inherited attitude of “What was good enough for my 
father is good enough for me.” Until this “mental set” 
toward teaching methods and materials is abandoned by 
string teachers, little hope can be held out for a pro- 
nounced improvement in the status of the orchestra. 

The depression did much to put the private teacher of 
stringed instruments on the relief rolls. Before the 
family pocketbook began to suffer from acute indiges- 
tion, the majority of instrumental music students in the 
schools received instruction outside of school from 
teachers in the private studios. The collapse of private 
means of financing the child’s music study meant a 
shifting of the burden to the public school music depart- 
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ment. This period marked the rapid rise of the wind 
program and the decline of the string program. Society 
as a whole had adopted a “gimme” attitude toward 
everything and music was one victim of this attitude. 
Parents as a group passed on to the school the entire 
responsibility of their children’s musical education. 

One of the principal advantages those engaged in 
wind, percussion, or piano instruction have over the 
string instructor is in the techniques of class instruction. 
Space will not permit going into technical explanations ; 
however, it should be mentioned that the fundamental 
problems involved in teaching, say, a class of clarinets 
or cornets, are not nearly so complex as those in a violin 
or cello class. This has meant that the music teacher 
has often taken the path of least resistance, gradually 
diminishing his string classes or avoiding them alto- 
gether. In the string class, individual differences become 
apparent more quickly than in the class in wind or 
percussion. The parent who is unwilling to meet this 
situation by giving his child private lessons with a spe- 
cialized teacher, must face the possibility of the child 
losing interest altogether or ceasing to grow musically 
and technically. Consider how many students in the 
average school band study privately with specialists, and 
compare the findings with the total number of string 
students in the local school orchestra who study pri- 
vately. 

Much material for string classes has been written by 
those who have never taught a string class themselves. 
String class methods should be tested for results before 
they are put on the market. Those who teach string 
class “methods” in our colleges, universities and schools 
of music should have had actual successful experience 
in the field of high school and grade school music them- 
selves. There is too much untried, untested, and theo- 
retical “method” taught in our teacher institutions by 
those who have no way of knowing whether such pro- 
cedures will succeed in actual practice. It is ridiculous 
to expect that one semester or one year in a class on 
string methods is sufficient to prepare the music student, 
who has had little or no other experience with string 
instruments, to teach strings successfully in the public 
school field. Small wonder that such inadequately 
trained teachers confine themselves largely to wind and 
percussion instruments ! 


Another situation that seems remote from an imme- 
diatg solution is that of the quality of string instruments. 
Most of the string instruments found in the average high 
school orchestra are of a very cheap grade. It is pos- 
sible at least to approximate the true clarinet tone on a 
medium grade instrument, but it is impossible to achieve 
anything like a good tone on a cheap violin. Band in- 
struments are well advertised. String instruments are 
poorly advertised, probably because the majority of 
string instruments sold .in this country are made in 
Europe and there are no American manufacturers large 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-THREE 
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Music in the Social Scene 


GEORGE HOWERTON 


Director of Choral Activities, Northwestern University 


oW MANY of us as music educators actually ever 
H think of music as a part of our social scene, or of 
iny social scene, for that matter? There is probably 
ao public school music student today who has not sung 
ai least one of Schubert’s lovely melodies in the course 
of his classroom experience. Has the student been 
made aware of the relation of that melody to the culture 
which produced it? In singing the translation of the 
poem has he been led to any appreciation of German 
romantic literature? If he has not; if he has merely 
learned a beautiful song and has learned nothing of its 
background, he has missed one of the most valuable 
and one of the most personally satisfying experiences 
toe be derived from acquainting oneself with a work of 
art—that experience of “learning” a people, of under- 
standing something of their problems and their modes 
of thought, of their lives and activities through contact 
with their art expressions. 

Nineteenth-century Germany can be made to come 
alive for the twentieth-century individual through a 
study of the works of such men as Schubert, Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn as expressions in music of the nine- 
teenth-century German spirit. Each work of these men 
is a tiny mosaic complete in itself, yet each unites with 
countless others to make up the total cultural picture 
of the day. These nineteenth-century German men 
should be studied in the light of their historical and 
literary background; they should be considered in the 
knowledge of their association with the creative artists 
of their time in fields other than music. Particularly 
should the student of German romantic music under- 
stand the close connection between the musicians and 
the literary men of that period and of their mutual in- 
fluence upon each other. The music student who does 
not understand something of this interaction, who does 
not know something of the German Romantic Move- 
ment, cannot be called a student of music at all—he is 
merely a singer of songs. 

There has been widespread publicity throughout all 
tlie United States recently concerning the current ex- 
hibition of the paintings of Pablo Picasso. The news- 
papers have been full of feature stories about Picasso 
and his paintings, and the so-called glossy magazines 
have run many reproductions of his works. There has 
been afforded the educator thereby an excellent oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating to his pupils the effect a cul- 
ture may work upon the art expressions of its time. 
There is to be noted in many of Picasso’s more recent 
things the result upon the artist of the terrific civil con- 
flict which has torn his native country (Spain), for the 
past few years. A number of his subjects are taken 
directly from the Spanish war. Many of his paintings 
which may not have been directly inspired by the war 
itself show an emotional unheaval that doubtless is in 

[EprrortaL Nore: This article is from the manuscript of an ad- 


dress delivered by Mr. Howerton at the 1940 meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference in Los Angeles. ] 
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part, at least, a reflection of the emotional disturbance 
which his entire land has undergone. 

Not only is there a relationship between an art ex- 
pression and the culture which produced it, but there is 
a relationship to be observed between the tendencies 
apparent in different art fields within the same culture. 
For instance, has it ever occurred to you to note the 
parallel between the intense interest in Russia today in 
what may be termed a “mechanistic” type of civiliza- 
tion and a certain mechanistic tendency in her art? 
There is in the Russia of the present time a great pre- 
occupation with the industrial aspects of her life. The 
famous Five-Year Plan, the astounding industrial ex- 
pansion, the amazing spread of the mechanistic idea 
have definitely affected her art products. Have you 
ever played for your class the recording of the Mossolov 
Iron Foundry? If you never have, do so immediately. 
And link this with the culture of the modern Russia 
through class discussion of the industrial and mechan- 
istic phases of her social scene. Go a step further and 
show to the class reproductions of paintings on indus- 
trial subjects. There are countless examples to be 
found in magazines or available for purchase from any 
good art store. Has your local Little Theatre group 
ever done Kapek’s drama, R. U. R.? If not, it is more 
than possible that they will do so at one time or an- 
other, for it is one of the stand-bys of the American 
Little Theatre. Take your students to see it — have 
them read it, at least. It is strongly mechanistic in its 
tendency. 

What about the industrial aspects of our own civiliza- 
tion? Why should we not develop within our students 
a consciousness of the dominant qualities of our native 
civilization and the expression of these qualities as evi- 
denced in the art products of our own native men? We 
have too long looked to the old world as the seat of all 
culture and learning. We have a culture of our own, 
equally as vital and certainly as worthy of endurance as 
that of Europe. Our students should be aware of this 
local culture and should be able to relate the art product 
of our time to the American background. Read for your 
class Carl Sandburg’s poem entitled Prayers of Steel. 
Have the class read for themselves Eugene O’Neill’s 
play, Dynamo, or Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine. 
Show them illustrations of some of the works of Leger, 
the painter, which possess a definitely mechanistic basis, 
or examples such as the one by Ralston Crawford en- 
titled “Overseas Highway,’ an employment in an art 
work of an industrial design. There are countless ex- 
amples of this industrial motif to be found. Watch the 
current magazines; visit nearby art galleries and mu- 
seums; keep your eye out for traveling exhibitions of 
work by contemporary artists; rummage around in the 
art shops of your vicinity; there is a wealth of material 
at hand if you are energetic enough to search it out. 
Play for your class Honegger’s composition, Pacific 231, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SIX 
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The Preparatory [nstruments 


SOME SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 





L 


LAWRENCE W. CHIDESTER and ARNOLD M. SMALL 


This is the second and coneluding installment of the re 
preparatory instruments carried out by Mr. 
Chidester and Mr, Small at the Psychological Laboratory of the 
State University of Iowa Part I of the report, which was printed 
in the March JOURNAL, pertained to the tone quality of preparatory 
Conclusions made by the authors were that (1) The 
such instruments is relatively pure; (2) Partials above the 
fundamental are consistently present, but, due to their relatively 
low intensity, are probably not very significant; (3) The tone ap- 
proximates flutelikeness; (4) Its overtone structure is not similar 
to other wind and string instruments; (5) Preference for the tone 
preparatory instrument over another seems to be best ac 
counted for in terms of sonance rather than timbre, 


Nore 
port of a study of 


Instruments 
tone of 


aft one 


Parts Il and III of the survey, which follow, present the authors’ 
findings in a study of intonation and dynamic range of preparatory 
instruments, three American-made and 
three European-made instruments The Editors. 


based on comparison = of 


Intonation 


HILE INTONATION is largely a matter of ear train- 
\¢ ing, a good instrument, in tune with itself through- 
can do much to help the inexperienced 
element. Since 


out its range, 


child master this important musical 
preparatory instruments are widely used in the early 
grades, an analysis of their intonation would seem to be 
The concept of intonation is a matter 
of common knowledge among musicians, and hence we 
need to present here only the bare facts which resulted 


highly desirable. 


from our analysis of preparatory instruments. 

\ Tonoscope was used for the study, following a 
procedure described by Seashore.' The same performer 
as in Part I plaved the six preparatory instruments in a 
fixed position before the microphone, producing as clear 
and steady a tone as possible without tampering with 
Readings were taken by an 
The standard 


the fundamental intonation. 
assistant and checked by a third person. 


, ] 


used was the equal tempered scale, because the Tono- 


scope is so constructed. Comparison with either the 
natural or Pythagorean scales can readily be made. 
Figure 2 presents in graphical form the results of the 
Successive half-steps beginning with C, are 
shown on horizontal Units on 
the ordinate, or vertical scale, represent .05 of a whole 


analysis. 


the abscissa. or scale. 


tone, and the zero point indicates exact intonation in the 


tempered scale. Tones which were sharp are given in 


Table I 


Intonation of Six Preparatory Instruments in Terms of .05 Whole Tone or 


More 


Deviation from Equal Temperament. 


Vumber Vumber Vumber* trerage 


Inatrument 


Sherp Flat Eract Deviation 
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small a deviation to be perceived. 


plus (+) values above the zero line; tones which were 
flat are given in minus (—) values below the zero line. 

In interpreting the findings it must be kept in mind 
that the measurements made were on conditions present 
in the sound field; they are not necessarily representa- 
tive of the perception or aesthetic judgment of these 
conditions. In fact, it is safe to say that any deviation 
smaller than .05 of a whole tone in the frequency range 
of preparatory instruments is not perceived by the 
average ear.2 A study of Figure 2 will offer a compari- 
son of the intonation of the six instruments at specific 
pitches. Table I gives a digest of Figure 2. Since some 
of the preparatory instruments are not built to produce 
all chromatics, only the tones in the diatonic scale of C 
from C, up to and including D, were considered. 

It will be noted that the three European instruments 
have better intonation than the three American instru- 
ments. In fact, none of the European instruments has 
an average deviation from tempered scale of as much as 
.05 of a whole tone. 


PART III 
Dynamic Range 


An adequate dynamic or intensity range is a pre- 
requisite to expressive performance on any instrument. 
Also a fairly uniform range of intensity should be pos- 
sible for all tones. Here again young children should 
have instruments which permit supple dynamic changes 
without undue effort or distortion of tone and intona- 
tion. 

The measurement of range presented in this study 
is in terms of intensity of tone, not perceived loudness. 
Total intensity measurements were made with a calibrated 
voltmeter which was bridged across the output of a 
four-stage oscillograph amplifier. The same performer 
played the six instruments in a fixed position before 
the microphone. The reference level for intensity was 
the softest possible tone on each instrument which could 
he plaved clearly and in tune for an interval of a few 
seconds. Obviously, this reference level varied with 
each instrument. Readings for the highest degree of 
intensity for each of the tones were taken at a point 
where intonation began to be affected. 

Figure 2 includes a graph of dynamic range of the 
six instruments. Successive steps in the diatonic scale 
beginning with C, are shown on the horizontal scale. 
Units on the vertical scale represent 5 decibels. It 
should be recalled that a change in intensity of one 
decibel is about the smallest change which the ear can 


detect. Also it should be borne in mind that the hori- 


‘Carl E. Seashore, “The Measurement of Pitch Intonation with 
the Tonoscope in Singing and Playing.” Unir. of Iowa Studies_on 
fims and Progress of Research, No. 172, 1929, especially Part IIT. 

2See Arnold M. Small. “An Objective Analysis of Artistic Violin 
Performance.” Unir. of Towa Studies in Psychology of Music, Vol 
IV, footnote 6, p. 194. 
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Figure 


Intonation and dynamic range of preparatory 
whole tone deviation from equal-tempered scale. 
intonation in equal temperament. 
tone which is used as zero in 


the figure for 


instruments. 
Horizontal zero line therefore represents perfect 
Dynamic range is in terms of decibels above the softest possible 
each 


+ 


Intonation is in terms of parts of a 


tone. The circles indicate the experimental 


values for the tones studied. 


zontal or zero line represents a different reference level 
for each instrument, since some were capable of softer 
tones than others. 

The greatest dynamic range for any individual tone 
on any of the six instruments was 14 decibels, and this 
Was attained in only two cases. For the most part, the 
intensity range of preparatory instruments is very small. 
The average range for each instrument follows: 


TEE PP Re rE Tt 9.3 db 
BO Re nee Perera rr 8.0 
NN a 5 (sia pce ei tenon isc SA sore 6.8 
MI 8 eating iced el al are Ura aha iil 6.0 
ee ee 4.3 
I a oi ans ccilerard one cede auatae 3.0 


Compared to the flute, which is considered to have 
the smallest intensity range of any standard wind in- 
strument, preparatory instrument tones are weak indeed, 
and none can be considered adequate for expressive in- 
dividual performance. The flute has a range of about 
12 to 27 decibels, with the average about 18 db.* The 
greatest intensity range employed by violinists is about 
30 decibels.* 

The ease of overblowing the register of preparatory 
instruments is an undesirable characteristic. A glance 
at the intensity range of the fundamental of the six 
instruments tells the ease with which the register might 
be overblown in each case. A large db. value means 
that the instrument is difficult to overblow; in this re- 
gard the Tonette and the Recorder rank high, with in- 
tensity ranges in their fundamentals of 14 and 13 db. 
respectively. A small db. value means that the instru- 
ment is likely to overblow easily ; the Clarolet, Bamboo 
the Iowa Laboratory by 


'From an made in 


Frank Noyes. 
‘See Arnold M. Small, “An Objective Analysis of Artistic Violin 
Performance,” op. cit. 


unpublished study 
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Pipe, Saxette, and Flute Douce have intensity ranges in 
their fundamentals of only 7,5,5, and 1 db. respectively. 
The main conclusion from this section of the study is 
that preparatory instruments have such a small dynamic 
range that the most expressive performance is difficult 
to achieve. There is not much choice between the types 
of instruments in this regard, and hence children are 
likely to be handicapped in attempting to play with 
dynamic variation on any preparatory instrument. 


Conclusion 


In concluding these articles, the authors wish to re- 
iterate that the subject has been approached solely from 
the physical point of view; nothing has been said about 
the aesthetic or psychological judgment of preparatory 
instruments, which should be a necessary complement 
to this study. The main objective has been to obtain 
acoustical knowledge of preparatory instruments com- 
parable to that which is available for other wind in- 
struments. 


National Education Association 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30-July 4 


HE AFFILIATION of the Music Educators National 

Conference as the Department of Music of the N.E.A. 
will not be completed until the Board of Governors meets 
in Milwaukee. However, plans for the music section and 
other music contributions to the N.E.A. convention pro- 
gram are in the spirit of those provisions of the Consti- 
tution adopted at Los Angeles which pertain to the 
summer sessions in connection with National Education 
Association conventions. An announcement regarding 
the music features of the Milwaukee program will be 
supplied by the Conference office upon request. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXVI 






ACQUIRED PITCH VS. ABSOLUTE PITCH 


[’ \ GOOD MUSICIAN should say, “I do not have absolute 
pitch, but I have very serviceable and rather accurate 
memory for all the tones in the musical scale,” he would 
be describing accurately the commonest situation among 
good musicians. My purpose here is to crystallize this 
inction and encourage its adoption both in musical 
in scientific terminology. 
[he original and technical meaning of absolute pitch 
was that it represented a very extraordinary memory 
for pitch which was inborn. The term thus conveyed 
three ideas: namely, that it was inborn, that it was 
extraordinarily fine, and that it was therefore a unique 
and very rare occurrence. In current terminology and 
practical thinking, however, it has been confused with 
fairly serviceable memory for the notes or intervals of 
In this serviceable type of memory 


dist 
and 


the musical scale. 
we note three characteristics: namely, that it is ac- 
quired, that it is in terms of musical steps, and that it 
is a fairly common achievement among outstanding 
musicians. Let us clarify thinking by givine this type 
of memory a specific name, “acquired pitch.” 

Thus we recognize three fundamental distinctions 
between absolute pitch and acquired pitch. First, abso- 
lute pitch is an inborn predisposition which manifests 
itself early in childhood, usually before musical educa- 
tion has begun, and is strikingly immediate and spon- 
taneous; whereas acquired pitch, although based on a 
favorable hereditary predisposition, is acquired through 
training and tends to be more reflective. Second, abso- 
lute pitch is extraordinarily fine, involving errors of a 
small fraction of a semitone; whereas acquired pitch 
operates and is thought of in terms of steps in the 
musical scale. Third, absolute pitch is very rare and 
not essential to musicianship, though it may prove very 
valuable; whereas acquired pitch is not only a fairly 
common musical skill in some degree but is essential to 
the highest order of musicianship. A word of caution 
is needed for each of these distinctions. 

Both absolute and acquired pitch are forms of mem- 
ory. Both rest upon a favorable hereditary capacity or 
predisposition. Both are influenced by training, but 
absolute pitch only to a slight degree; whereas acquired 
pitch can be acquired to some degree by any person with 
a good sense of pitch, and it is dependent upon knowl- 
edge of musical notes and steps. This ability can be 
rapidly improved by specific training. The person who 
has absolute pitch will quickly attain extraordinary skill 
in acquired pitch; whereas the person who is not born 
with absolute pitch probably cannot acquire it. The 
term “absolute pitch” does not refer to perfection but 
is used in contrast with the term “relative pitch,” which 
is pitch discrimination or the sense of pitch. 

As to the degree of accuracy of free tonal memory, 
we find a gradual transition from the very finest abso- 
lute pitch through all degrees of accuracy down to crude 
forms of acquired pitch. But it is convenient to make 
the distinction that absol:1te pitch may be thought of as 
involving accuracy to a very small fraction of a semi- 
tone; whereas acquired pitch is usually thought of in 
no finer terms than semitones. 
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Absolute pitch is so rare and so distinctive that it 
seems to stand in a class by itself, as found occasion- 
ally in musical prodigies and musically precocious chil- 
dren. It is a specific talent combining a fine sense of 
pitch with an extraordinarily faithful memory for pitch. 
A musician may be highly distinguished in any field of 
music without absolute pitch, but the possession of it 
enriches his musical experience. Absolute pitch is not 
necessarily associated with high intelligence since freak- 
ish idiots have been reported to have it; whereas ac- 
quired pitch is associated with good logical memory 
and feeling for tone. 

The above lines of demarcation between absolute and 
acquired pitch are not rigid or without exception. They 
should be regarded rather as a practical “best fit.” It 
is therefore clear that in accepting this classification 
distinguishing roughly between absolute and acquired 
pitch, we still have the privilege of noting exceptions or 
qualifications. Thus, a person who, on the ground of 
lack of early spontaneity and on clear evidence of hav- 
ing acquired the skill through training, is classified as 
having acquired pitch, may in certain situations have 
about as fine a tonal memory as if he had absolute 
pitch. Recognizing the term “acquired pitch” as a 
generic name, the classification may be qualified by a 
word or phrase indicating either some specific aspect of 
superiority or some characteristic limitations. The 
main object is to distinguish it from absolute pitch in 
historical sense. 

In a recent investigation, Dr. Bachem' found that 43 
out of 103 cases investigated had relatives who pos- 
sessed absolute pitch as defined above. It is probable 
that this inheritance follows the Mendelian law. The 
effect of practice and situations of necessity for use are 
illustrated by the fact again cited by the same author, 
that absolute pitch occurs relatively more frequently 
among the blind than among seeing persons. It has 
often been noted that violinists exhibit this trait more 
frequently than pianists, but that may possibly be ac- 
counted for on the principle of selection. 

Both absolute pitch and acquired pitch vary with a 
large number of factors, although in various degrees 
and ways, such as the quality or kind of a tone, place 
in the musical scale, loudness, duration, auditory imag- 
ery, voice, instrument, length of retention, fixed pitch 
associations, and methods of exhibiting pitch. For facts 
about such variables, see Petran.? 

There are very important theoretical distinctions, 
both physiological and neurological, between these two 
types of tonal memory, and this is one reason for dis- 
tinguishing them; but at the present time we have no 
generally accepted theory of absolute pitch. This is a 
field which calls for a very rigorous experimentation 
with modern instruments and methods. Many of the 
earlier reports of absolute pitch are probably exagger- 
ated because in those days accurate means of measure- 
ment had not been developed. 





1A. Bachem, “The Genesis of Absolute Pitch,” Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, April, 1940. 

2A. Petran, “An Experimental Study of Pitch Recognition,” 
Psychological Monographs (1932), Vol. XLII, Mon. 193. 
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The Los Angeles Ci onference in Review 


GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, MARCH 30-APRIL 5, 1940 


ioe seven-day schedule of the Los Angeles Confer- 
ence listed a total of over two hundred items — in- 
cluding general sessions, section meetings, clinics, open 
rehearsals, round tables, festival presentations —a great 
variety of features literally too numerous to mention. A 
sample audience is that shown below—one of the three 
which filled the huge Shrine Civic Auditorium. This 
picture was made during the performance of “El Dor- 
ado,” a pageant-opera of California history presented by 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Sample special feature, 
with California weather inferences: daily outdoor con- 
certs in Pershing Square, opposite the Biltmore Hotel, 
sponsored by the California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District. The picture opposite 
shows one of the visiting bands —La Grande (Oregon) 
High School. Other organizations taking part in the 
“Park Promenade” series of concerts were: University 








of Southern California Trojan Band, Beverly Hills High 
School Band, Band of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, Chaffey Junior College Band, Pasadena 
Junior College “Bulldog” Band, Utah State Agricultural 
College Band. 


Besides the instrumental and vocal organizations from 
Los Angeles were many from out of town, some of which 
traveled round-trip distances up to 5,000 miles and more 
to participate in the Conference. Among the visitors 
were John Adams High School Orchestra, Cleveland; 
Joliet Township High School Band, Joliet, Illinois; 
Proviso Township High School Brass Ensemble, May- 
wood, Illinois (shown in the picture at the top left); 
Chaffey Junior College A Cappella Choir, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia; Eastern New Mexico Junior College Violin 
Choir and A Cappella Choir, Portales, New Mexico; 
San Diego (California) High School Orchestra and 
String Ensemble; San Jose State College Orchestra, 
Woodwind Ensemble and A Cappella Choir; Billings 
Montana) High School Mixed Quartet; San Jose High 
School Girls Trio and Madrigal Group; Ogden (Utah) 
Senior High School A Cappella Choir and Madrigal 
Group; College of the Pacifie A Cappella Choir, Stock- 
ton; San Francisco State College instrumental and vocal 
groups; Mason Junior High School String Quartet, Ta- 
coma, Washington; St. Luke’s Choristers, Long Beach; 
Dinuba High School A Cappella Choir: San Diego State 
College Women’s Glee Club; Burnett Elementary School 
Orchestra, Long Beach; Washington State College Choir, 
Pullman: Sacramento Junior College A Cappella Choir; 
Hoover High School Choir. San Diego; George Wash- 
ington Junior High School Orchestra, Long Beach; 
Fresno (California) State College A Cappella Choir. 
Space will not permit extending the list to inelude all 
of the organizations and demonstration groups from Los 
Angeles and suburban schools. 


“Southern California College and University Night” 
presented Pomona College Men’s Glee Club, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Orchestra and the A Cap- 
pella Choir of the University of California at Los An- 
geles. Students of Los Angeles City College presented 
a one-act opera. Occidental College was represented by 
its combined glee clubs, in another program. 


The pictures on these pages show a number of the 
major events, and also illustrate some of the various 
types of clinics and section meetings. At the left. be- 
ginning at the top: (1) brass ensemble section; (2) or- 
chestra clinic; (3) band elinic; (4) biennial dinner 
meeting Musie Education Exhibitors Association; (5) 
adolescent boy’s voice clinic. 


Top, on the opposite page: section meeting on vocal 
music in the elementary schools. The chorus of fifth 
and sixth graders was one of the many groups from 
Los Angeles schools heard during the week. Bottom 
right: A scene from Victor Herbert’s opera. “The 
Serenade,” presented by Hollywood High School, and 
part of the audience in Philharmonic Auditorium. 


Some of the major events among the convention and 
festival features cannot be pictured here. For instance, 
the day at Hollywood, with special demonstrations pro- 
vided by Paramount Pictures, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Warner Bros., Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Company, was perhaps one of the 
most significant experiences ever provided on a Con- 
ference program. 


Then there was the great Junior College Music Festi- 
val, with adjudication of visiting choirs and the festival 
chorus composed of the combined choral groups, which 
appeared in concert with the Junior College Festival 
Orchestra organized for the occasion. This event was 
under the auspices of the Southern California Junior 
College Music Association. 

Two complimentary concerts were given by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Southern California, Albert 
Coates, conductor, in order that all members might hear 
this superb symphonic organization of which Los Angeles 
is justly proud. 

The Youth Choir Festival, sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Music Education. in the Churches and the South- 
ern California Choir Guild, presented a massed chorus 
of youth choirs, Clarence Mader, conductor. 
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Obviously, social activities were not 
neglected. Above is a scene from the 
reception tendered to visiting members 
by the Southern District of the Califor- 
nia-Western Music Educators Conference; 
in the background (left) the Cecilian 
Singers of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
Louis Woodson Curtis, conductor; (right) 
orchestra comprised of teachers in and 
about Los Angeles, Lucien Cailliect. con- 
ductor. 

At the right is a from the 


Medieval Panorama, a pageant presented 
at the Catholic Music Section by the 


scene 


elementary and secondary schools of the 
Los Angeles Archdiocese. under the di- 


rection of the Reverend Robert E. 
Brennan, director of music of the arch- 


diocese. 


The National High School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associa- 
tions, in addition to codperating in the clinic programs and other- 
wise, sponsored four national organizations, which, with the Junior 
College Festival Orchestra and Chorus, made a total of six major 
units organized for the conference. The two thousand students 
enrolled in these groups represented nearly a thousand schools in 
all parts of the United States, literally from Maine to California. 
They are pictured on the opposite page. Beginning at the top: 
(1) National High School Chorus and National High School Or- 
chestra. Conductors— Chorus, Max Krone; Orchestra, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff. Organizing Chairmen—Chorus, Ethel Ingalls; Or- 
chestra, Fred Ohlendorf. (2) National High School Symphonic 
Band, Gerald Prescott, conductor; Frank Mancini, guest conductor: 
P. C. Conn, organizing chairman; Carl G. Lindgren, assistant 


chairman. (3) Junior College Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 





i 





in 


Cain. S. Earle Blakeslee; Orchestra. 
Cykler. Organizing Chairmen - 
Orchestra, Mr. Cykler. General 
president, Southern California 
National Junior High 
Donald W. Bennett. 


Chorus. Noble 
Edmund A. 


Parmley: 


Conductors 
Francis Findlay, 
Chorus, Lulu Claire 
Chairman—Edith M. Hitchcock, 
Junior College Music Association. (4) 
School Orchestra, Louis Wersen, conductor; 
organizing chairman; Walter Welke, manager. 
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Yes, it’s time to admit it—the Los Angeles meeting was colossal another El Dorado scene—this one made during the dress rehearsal, 
super-colossal in Conference annals. The convention committee William C. Hartshorn conducting. Other El Dorado conductors 
organization itself was a bit stupendous, with sixteen major and were Ralph Peterson, F. Lauren Rhoades and Mr. Curtis. 


minor units—all of which, through the Planning and Budget Com- 
mittee, were coérdinated with the large committees responsible for At the top, opposite page, is the Joliet Township High School 
organizing and managing the Junior College Music Festival, the Band, with the Washington State College Choir, which joined the 
National High School Band, Orchestra and Chorus, National Junior band in the presentation of “choro-band” numbers. Two groups of 
High School Orchestra, and “El Dorado”—six somewhat colossal children from the county schools who participated in the Rural 
enterprises in their own separate proportions. The personnel of School Music Festival are shown on the opposite page: Second 
all these committees totaled 498—and this does not take into ac- from the top, a choir of unchanged voices, conducted by Glenn H. 
count the thirty-six M.E.N.C. educational committees also listed in Woods. Second from the bottom, presentation of early California 
the program book. and Mexico rhythms, Pearl Milner, coérdinator. This festival was 
arranged by the M.E.N.C. Committee on Music in Rural Schools. 
It is estimated that some 10,000 pupils of Los Angeles schools 
and colleges participated in the program in one way or another. Of course there was a banquet — a delightful affair, held in 
In the picture above, we see the Los Angeles Elementary School — beautiful Biltmore Bowl. It was especially distinguished by its 
Orchestra, conducted by Jennie L. Jones, on the stage of the Phil- brevity. Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Birge, in 
harmonic Auditorium. Below is one of the striking scenes from recognition of the former’s ten years as chairman of the Editorial 
El Dorado, the pageant-opera presented by the Los Angeles schools. Board. At lower right, a glimpse of the head table, Los Angeles 
The picture third from the bottom on the opposite page shows City College String Ensemble in the background. 
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With almost one hundred per cent attendance, the Los Angeles — 
meeting of the Board of Directors has distinction in Conference  STEy 
history because it probably represented the greatest total travel 
distance of any National Board ever assembled. Clockwise from 
the head of the table, Lilla Belle Pitts, George L. Lindsay, Carol 
M. Pitts, William E. Knuth, Frances Smith Catron, Chester R. 
Dunean, John C. Kendel, Francis Findlay, Walter Welke, Adam 
Lesinsky, C. V. Buttelman, Glenn Gildersleeve, Vanett Lawler. 


And of course the lobby sings! The Biltmore Hotel lobby seemed 
especially adapted for the traditional feasts of informal choral 
singing which seemed to be particularly effective this year. Below. 
a section of one of the groups which packed the lobby on succes- 

And not half the convention story has been told —of such items sive evenings. The picture reproduced above, at right—a slightly 
is the Founders’ Breakfast; “El Gran Baile.’ which means 1940 more intimate close-up of another “sing’—was made at midnight— 
Exhibitors’ Cotillion in Spanish; the exhibits themselves—just as late in the Conference week. Who can say music teachers do not 
remarkable as the party; and the NBC and CBS network broadcasts. enjoy music—and music conferences? 
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T HROUGHOUT the ages, man has found music to be essential in 
voicing his own innate sense of beauty. Music is not a thing 
apart from man; it is the spiritualized expression of his finest 
und best inner self. 

There is no one wholly unresponsive to the elevating appeal 
ff music. If only the right contacts and experiences are pro- 
vided, every life can find in music some answer to its funda- 
mental need for aesthetic and emotional outlet. Education fails 
f its cultural objectives unless it brings to every child the 
consciousness that his own spirit may find satisfying expression 
through the arts. 

The responsibility of offering every child a rich and varied 
‘xperience in music rests upon the music teacher. It becomes his 
duty to see that music contributes its significant part in leading 
mankind to a higher plane of existence. 

The Music Educators National Conference, in full acceptance 
f its responsibilities as the representative and champion of 
progressive thought and practice in music education, pledges its 
united efforts in behalf of a broad and constructive program 
vhich shall include: 

(1) Provision in all the schools of our country, both urban 
nd rural, for musical experience and training for every child, 

accordance with his interests and capacities. 


(2) Continued effort to improve music teaching and to pro- 


le adequate equipment. 

(3) Carry-over of school music training into the musical, 
social, and home life of the community, as a vital part of its 
ultural, recreational, and leisure-time activities. 

(4) Increased opportunities for adult education in music. 

(5) Improvement of choir and congregational singing in the 
churches and Sunday schools; increased use of instrumental en- 
semble playing in connection with church activities. 

(6) Encouragement and support of all worth-while musical 
enterprises as desirable factors in making our country a_ better 
place in which to live. 


1¢ 


II 

The Los Angeles meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference, with its thrilling and inspiring series of events, 
marks a new high point in the history of the organization. The 
inspiration and practical values derived from an entire week of 
demonstrations, concerts, discussions, speeches and_ exhibits 
must, perforce, be accompanied by consciousness of certain de- 
fects and inconsistencies in the conduct of our work both at 
home and through our organization. Therefore, at the close 
ot this great meeting, it is fitting not only to restate our purpose 
but to give thoughtful consideration to means whereby we may 
remedy defects and improve our work in order that we may 
better carry out the letter and spirit of our statement of pur- 
pose. To this end, the following suggestions are made: 
A. To the Administration of the Conference 

(1) Conference programs, wherever held, vary too little 
from year to year. 

(2) Many Conference features are but large scale duplica- 
tions of those undertaken by state and regional organizations. 

(3) Each administration feels the necessity of making a pro- 
gram bigger and more complex than that which has preceded it, 
thus greatly increasing Conference costs in time, money and effort. 

It is suggested that a study be made of past programs, Na- 
tional and Sectional; that on the basis of that study certain 
activities be designated as appropriate to local, regional, Sec- 
tional and National Conferences, and that programs be prepared 
in accordance with the needs of the several types of conference. 
B. To the School Directors and Teachers of Music 

(1) There is an overemphasis on public performance by 
highly trained groups on the secondary level. 

(2) In the vocal field, there is evidence of undue emphasis 
on unaccompanied singing of serious and religious music. 

(3) In the instrumental field, in certain areas, at least, there 
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Report of Resolutions Committee 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles, April 5, 1940 


is evidence of undue emphasis in the development of wind play- 
ers, and almost everywhere a dismaying failure to develop capa- 
ble performers on stringed instruments and piano. 

It is suggested that the choral studies be wider in scope and 
inclusive of much material, secular and recreational in type, and 
sung with accompaniment by piano, orchestra, band or small 
ensemble; that there be a nationwide attempt to revive interest 
in stringed instruments to the end that orchestras may flourish 
as well as bands. 

C. To the School Administrators 

(1) There is lack of stress on acquisition of musical skills 
among children in the elementary schools. 

(2) The wave of interest in so-called “progressive philos- 
ophies” has helped to foster the notion that the interest shown 
by children in music performed by others, together with ac- 
quaintance with facts about music, can compensate for lack of 
any real ability to make music by the children themselves. 

It is suggested that since music is recognized as a vital factor 
in spiritual and recreational life, it is worthy of study for its 
own sake; that there is no easy, effortless means of acquiring 
the skills necessary for first class musical performance; that 
definite time be allotted to music study, directed by specialists or 
gerade teachers working with the helpful assistance of capable 
supervisors who are expert musicians. 

D. To the Teacher-Training Institutions 

(1) Too many students who are ambitious, but poorly en- 
dowed by nature, are permitted to major in music in prepara- 
tion for careers as music teachers. 

(2) In the courses for preparation of music teachers to 
much time is required on subjects very little related to music 
and too little emphasis is placed on the study of music, particu- 
larly in the applied field. 

(3) The prospective teachers in elementary schools — city, 
village and rural—are given musical education that is inade- 
quate in time or scope. 

(4) Opportunity for participation in elective musical organi- 
zations is often made difficult by academic requirements which 
take no cognizance of music as an educative factor. 

It is suggested that an attempt be made to analyze the factors 
leading to success in the teaching of music, and that those can- 
didates who are lacking in the musical and other qualities 
necessary be not permittéd to complete a professionalized music 
ccurse; that the study of music represent at least seventy-five 
per cent of the course for prospective teachers of music; that 
every prospective teacher of any subject be required to take 
some music; that greater emphasis be placed on the development 
of elective music groups. 

II] 

Finally, each person who has had the opportunity of partici- 
pating in this Conference should return to his home with pride 
in his profession, enthusiasm for his work, loyalty to his na- 
tional organization and a rekindled belief in his own ability to 
inspire and direct children in their efforts to become proficient in 
artistic musical expression. 

The thanks of all our members are due all who have had any 
part in the promotion of this Conference, and the officers are 
asked to convey our grateful appreciation to those responsible 
fo: the conduct of an enterprise so inspiring and so successful. 

Nore: The foregoing resolutions, presented on behalf of the 
Council of Past Presidents by John W. Beattie, chairman of the 
Coune.l, Were unanimous.y adopted by the Musie Educators Na- 
tional Conference st its twenty-sixth annual convention (seventh 
biernial) at Los Angeles, California, April 5, 1940. 

Members of the Council of Past Presidents: John W. Beattie 
(chairman), Herman F. Smith (secretary), Edward B. Birge, 
George Oscar Bowen, William Breach, Walter H. Butterfield, Frances 
Kk. Clark, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, C. A. Fullerton, Karl 
W. Gehrkens, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, Henrietta G. Baker 
Low. Osbourne MeConathy, Elizabeth C. MeDonald, Joseph’ E. 
Maddy, Arthur W. Mason, W. Otto Miessner, Charles H. Miller, 
Russell V. Morgan, 

|The first section of the resolutions is a revision of the M.E.N.C. 
“Statement of Belief and Purpose” which Osbourne MceConathy was 
commissioned to prepare by the Executive Committee. ] 
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Retrospecnive, Perspective, Prospective 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE SYMPOSIUM 
BY THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCE PRESIDENTS 


Many Values— Many Who Share Them 


y px Los Angeles conference was indeed an inspirational meet- 
ing. The program was comprehensive in its scope and the 
musical presentations were of uniformly high standard. Aside 
from the direct benefits derived, the convention as a whole had 
the effect of vastly stimulating one’s pride in his professional 
organization and of strengthening his faith in the cause of music 
education. 

The convention, among other things, graphically portrayed not 
only certain of the visible and audible results of music teaching 
in the schools, but also made one conscious more than ever of 
those more intangible values which are rooted in the lives of the 
boys and girls who will be our future citizens. The spirit of 
earnestness and enthusiasm manifested on all sides seemed to 
permeate the entire city, and was reflected in the Los Angeles 
papers by pages and pages of pictures, feature stories, reports 
and editorials. Meetings of our Conference, wherever held, are 
notable from the standpoint of their influence upon the com- 
munities which entertain them. This is undoubtedly because the 
communities not only serve as hosts, but they are at the same 
time participants through attendance at sessions and concerts and 
through the program contributions of their own schools. 

While conventions are very important as media for the fusion 
of our professional and community interests and responsibilities, 
other important work is carried on through the year by our 
various committees and the Research Council, who are constantly 
contributing the results of their studies and investigations for the 
benefit of the entire music education field. Those of you who 
were unable to go to Los Angeles (and only a relatively small 
percentage of us can attend Conference meetings in any year), 
are none the less benefited by what transpired there, and by the 
year-round program of our organization. Your membership in 
your professional organization is one of your most valuable 
possessions. If, by word of mouth or deed, you can carry to 
the non-members among your friends and associates the strong 
conviction of the truth of this statement, you will be doing them 
and yourself a professional favor. 

Our attention must now turn to the 1941 section meetings. 
Plans for the next convention of the Southern Conference for Mu- 
sic Education were discussed by our Executive Committee while 
in Los Angeles, and invitations from prospective host cities were 
carefully considered. It is expected that before long, definite 
announcement regarding the decision can be made to our mem- 
bers. I hope everyone in the Southern Conference will share with 
the officers the responsibility for making our 1941 meeting vital 
in every aspect. What do you consider most essential to the 
development of music education in the South? 


Miiprep S. Lewrs, President 
Southern Conference for Music Education 


A New Challenge 


HOSE of us who were privileged to attend the biennial meeting 
I i Los Angeles consider ourselves most fortunate. How could 
more inspiration and enthusiasm be crowded into one short week? 
We greeted old friends—not as many of them as usual, but a 
surprisingly large number, considering the problems of distance, 
travel expense and time away from home duties which had to be 
solved. On the other hand, we saw many, many new faces and 
made many new friends, thanks to this first opportunity to con- 
vene in the midst of our fellow workers of the West. The 
charming hospitality of our host and host city—in fact, of the 
whole western representation—more than proved that the deci- 
sion to meet on the West Coast was a wise one. We were 
thrilled to hear one after another speak of the great inspiration 
their first “National” had been to them, and of the added impetus 
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they felt would be given to the music education program through- 
out the entire section of the country. 

Thanks to our good friend, Glenn Gildersleeve, the Seminar 
Special contribution was a very worth-while one, and the report 
at the opening session provided an interesting introduction to the 
events of the week which followed. The musical offerings of the 
Los Angeles and neighboring schools, and of the entire Califor- 
nia-Western and northwest areas, assured us that music has 
been making significant strides in the educational development of 
the West. The contribution of the junior colleges was impres- 
sive, and likewise new and distinctive in the annals of the na- 
tional meetings were the features provided by the motion picture 
and broadcasting studios in Hollywood. The week was so 
crowded with good things that many of us found it difficult to 
attend all of the programs in which we were vitally interested. 

The example which the Los Angeles meeting has set, makes 
those of us who are in positions of leadership in the various 
sections more conscious of our tremendous responsibility. Sig- 
nificant social and economic trends are bringing about problems 
to which we must give ever-increasing consideration. How can 
music function to better advantage in an age of unrest and 
insecurity! This is our real challenge. 

Before many months have passed our North Central slogan 
will be, On to Des Moines! Iowans, one and all, have assured 
us of a most cordial greeting. Our Iowa state unit—the recently 
organized Iowa Music Education Association—under the leader- 
ship of President Delinda Roggensack of Newton, will meet with 
us and is making extensive preparations for its special contribu- 
tions. Our hosts—Lorrain Watters, the Des Moines Public 
Schools and Drake University—will not only assume the major 
responsibilities of the Convention Committee, but will have much 
of interest to offer on the program. The Iowa Education As- 
sociation, the State High School Music Association, the State 
Band Masters Association and other allied musical organizations 
have assured us of their support and active participation. We 
shall need your help in planning the other features of our pro- 
gram. We have a real challenge. Will you help us meet it? 


Epitu M. Ketter, President 
North Central Music Educators Conference 


Our Responsibility to Youth 
and Community 


T Is impossible to return from such an inspiring conference as 

the one just held in Los Angeles without a feeling of keen 
responsibility which we, as music educators, have toward youth 
and community. It would be most difficult to single out any 
highlight of the various sessions held, but I am confident we 
were all deeply impressed by the talks and demonstrations deal- 
ing with students of pre-high school age. It seems to me that 
the Los Angeles conference struck a note that could well be 
emphasized in our forthcoming sectional conferences, i. e., the 
problems that present themselves in teaching music to students 
at the elementary and junior high school levels. 


What one of us was not thrilled with the splendid performance 
given by the National Junior High School Orchestra? Omitting 
the pride which we of the Northwest had in having our own 
Louis Wersen as conductor of this splendid group, this perform- 
ance coming from youngsters of junior high school age called 
more forcefully to our attention the fact that we must not over- 
look the possibilities of bringing to these students, and students 
at the elementary level, the finest to be had in music. There is 
no doubt that much has been done in many sections of the coun- 
try to develop music at levels below the high school; but all too 
often music people have been prone to give the greatest amount 
of attention to the “upper” levels, and to the groups that are 
able to present a more spectacular show to the public. 


Music Educators Journal 











THE PRESIDENTS OF THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


[his picture of the presidents of the six Sections of the Music Educators National Conference was made in the headquarters office during a recent 
executive meeting. From left to right: James L. Waller, Southwestern; Glenn Gildersleeve, Eastern; Edith M. Keller, North Central; Mildred Lewis, 
Southern; Andrew Loney, Northwest; Glenn H. Woods, California- Western. 


It is our hope that at the 1941 Northwest Conference to be 
held in Spokane, we may be able to give proper cognizance to 
music education in the elementary and junior high schools and 
thus continue the program so carefully and ably presented by 
leaders in this field who were present at Los Angeles. 

Inspirations received and then “put in cold storage” are of 
no avail. We of the Northwest pledge ourselves to an increasing 
zeal for music education at every level! 


’ 


ANDREW Loney, Jr., President 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 


Facing the Facts 


D o you KNow that we have 30,000 names of music teachers 
on our mailing list in our headquarters office, but our aver- 
age annual membership, including all affiliate association mem- 
berships, is barely one-half this total? Do you realize that this 
means about fifty per cent efficiency in the power of our pro- 
fessional organization? And that the actual active membership 
in the M.E.N.C. itself averages only about 5,000—or sixteen 
per cent! 

Do you foresee that troublesome times ahead are quite likely 
for education, with the strongest minds being employed by 
wealth to reduce taxation, and with old age pensions and relief 
competing strongly for the tax dollar? In all probability many 
of the victories of education and of music education will have to 
be re-won during the next ten years. The way of winning battles 
in a democracy is through united group action, and offensively 
rather than defensively. Therefore, do you not agree that as 
music teachers we should exert much more effort in uniting our 
forces? 

Suppose that every state had an affiliated unit of the Confer- 
ence and that each of these units, and all in-and-about and local 
music educators groups, should launch a campaign to enthuse 
every music educator to join the organization, take part in its 
activities—and keep in touch with our affairs through the 
JournaL! Can you imagine a finer program of preparedness? 
One of the most important functions of our Music Educators 
National Conference or of any similar national group is to pro- 
mote professional solidarity. Some may advocate the organiza- 
tion of teachers’ unions. If trouble comes, we can have a desir- 
able voluntary solidarity through an organization such as we now 
have. If we agree that the function of a National Conference is 
more than the publishing of a JourNat and the planning of na- 
tional or sectional programs, we will consider our organization 
worthy of support every year whether or not we can attend the 
convention program, and we will go out of our way to persuade 


’ 


other music teachers of the wisdom of “belonging” every year. 


Why is there evidenced so much lack of professionalism among 
our music folks? Is it because American educators have too 
many organizations? The Conference and the affiliated and 
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auxiliary organizations are helping to solve this problem in the 
music education field by unification and consolidation. Even so, 
without some resistance to the urge of professional friends to 
join the organizations they represent, one would be almost bank- 
rupt! However, there are six organizations to which every 
teacher who wishes to consider himself thoroughly professional 
should belong. These are one’s national, state and local groups 
in both the general field and in one’s special field—for us, the 
National Education Association and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, our state and local groups, general and musi- 
cal. Thesé should come first. Then one may choose to add such 
organizations as the Music Teachers National Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, the American Association for 
Adult Education, the Federation of Music Clubs, etc., as far as 
he can afford to go—but remembering first of all those groups 
which are most influential and far-reaching in protecting his 
immediate interests. In most states the combined dues for th« 
six organizations first named will be from $12 to $15 (in states 
having affiliated units of the M.E.N.C. the total is lower), 
slightly more than half what we would pay if belonging to a 
union. 

This emphasis on joining the Conference for purposes of unit- 
ing our forces should not be allowed to overshadow other most 
valuable outcomes of the Conference procedure in America. A 
meeting such as that in Los Angeles would be impossible in 
Europe—in peacetime Europe—owing to the barriers of national- 
ism. There, separate groups, living in an atmosphere of repres- 
sion and isolation, find it impossible to develop an appreciation 
of a neighboring country’s national heritage, life or culture. This 
lack of appreciation and understanding has bred conflict—conflict 
most costly, in terms not only of life and property, but of our 
most cherished ideals—liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


The Conference, a democratic institution, is the one medium 
through which we can promote understanding and can become 
unified in thought and feeling—a United States of America 
musically, culturally, educationally, as well as politically. 





GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, President 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 
(Note: The foregoing was excerpted from the address given by 
Mr. Gildersleeve at the luncheon meeting for officers and members of 
affiliated and coéperating national, state, district and in-and-about 
music educators’ organizations, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, April 
3, 1940.] 


Four Important Trends 


HE Los Angeles meet is now a very bright page in the 

history of the Music Educators National Conference. It was 

a series of superlatives from start to finish, and President Curtis 

may sit back and get his breath again, happy in the satisfaction 
which comes from a big job well done. 

Trends which caught our attention include: (1) a pronounced 

recognition of the junior college group; (2) the encouragement 
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of larger, less selective choral groups instead of the more selec- 
tive a cappella choirs; (3) the inclusion of more modern numbers 
in the programs of public school and college singing organiza- 
tions, to balance repertoires which have been top-heavy with 
ancient song and Latin text; (4) a demand for a general return 
of emphasis on the string section, which has been slighted of 
late in favor of the brass and the wood winds. 

The Southwestern group breakfasted together Wednesday 
morning, April 3, and talked over the 1941 conference, which, by 
the way, was announced definitely for Wichita, Kansas. Numer- 
ous suggestions were heard, discussed, and put on paper to usher 
in the first concerted effort on the framework of our next meet. 
It was decided, among other things, to have all-conference choral 
and instrumental groups. 

[t is of prime importance that we have at-once, and from 


every corner of our Section, expressions as to what we shall 
include and what leave out; what we shall stress and what 
minimize. Every Southwestern reader of these paragraphs is 


invited to tell of his longings and his pet peeves in regard to 
conference programs, and the sooner the better. 
James L. Watter, President 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


—And Finally 
l' iS ALMOST impossible to describe the Conference adequately. 

Those who were not present could not begin to comprehend 
the thrill, the enjoyment, inspiration and instruction which those 
who were in attendance received. It would also be impossible to 
gather together 6,000 members, with more than 10,000 students 
from the primary grades through junior college participating, 
without encountering “high” and “low” lights. 

There is hardly a phase of music education that did not re- 
ceive adequate recognition, with time allotments so arranged on 
the program that all the varied interests of the many teachers in 
attendance could be represented in at least one daily session. 

President Louis Woodson Curtis planned a splendid program. 
The Los Angeles schools and contiguous territory codperated in 
presenting an intensely interesting conference, with all sessions 
ornamented by concert music of some kind, and all clinics ade- 
quately supplied with demonstration groups. 

Reviewing the entire week, one is surprised to realize that 
grand opera was the only type of musical presentation not in- 
cluded in the performances by either high school or college 
students ! 

It is to be hoped that eventually, through our new connection 
with the National Education Association, the Music Educators 
National Conference will be complimented by having in attend- 
ance at its meetings a large number of administrators, represent- 
ing at least the larger cities. It is at such a conference that the 
school administrators could best evaluate standards of accom- 
plishment that can be and are attained by a large percentage of 


school music organizations. Not only can the teachers be seen in 


action, but the clinics offer opportunity to observe fine teaching 
methods, and the performing groups demonstrate levels of attain- 
ment. Having envisioned all of these various levels from the 
kindergarten through the junior college, the administrators could 
more readily evaluate the music instruction given in their own 
school systems. 

Of course, one must realize that the groups performing at a 
national conference have perfected their work that it may be 
acceptable from the concert standpoint; nevertheless, if the young 
people have really achieved these high standards, there is no 
question but that a similarly high level of accomplishment can be 
attained in other school systems throughout the country. 

If those who were unable to attend the conference would se- 
cure a copy of the program book from the headquarters office, 
I am sure that they would find not only delight and benefit in 
perusing its pages, but respect for those who organized, compiled 
and put together, without error, the minute details that assisted 
those in attendance. The tremendous number of items—music 


programs, section programs, clinic programs and what not— 
present an almost dazzling array. From a purely technical 
standpoint, this 100-page handsomely printed program book 


represents a masterpiece of construction, instruction and ac- 
curate information. 

The entire week was so filled with worth-while events that 
it is impossible to single out any particular occasion which sur- 
passed the average level of superiority permeating the brilliant 
array of musical demonstrations. 

The Music Educators National Conference is a unique organi- 
zation and does things in a manner rarely duplicated. The pro- 
grams moved with astonishing speed; they started on time. The 
diligent “attender” accumulated a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion and gathered many new ideas, renewed his confidence in some 
ideas he already had, and readjusted his professional ego, as 
someone put it—to mention a few of the benefits derived from 
discussions, demonstrations and concerts scheduled during the 
seven-day routine of this conference. It was strenuous, averaging 
around eighteen hours per day. Even the breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners were official meetings with music, information and 
food—and all too frequently the latter seemed incidental even to 
those who most enjoy the gustatory delights. 

The Music Educators National Conference, long and urgently 
importuned to come to the Pacific Coast, received in generous 
quantity the well-known California hospitality. The visiting 
members saw demonstrations and heard music that set splendid 
standards; they were royally entertained by the Los Angeles 
teachers; experienced new thrills, much happiness; made new 
friends; teaching ideals were rejuvenated; the glamor of South- 
ern California was in evidence, even in the whirlwind of activity. 

Music Educators, you honored us! We hope you enjoyed the 
events as much as we enjoyed having you with us. 

GLENN H. Woops, President 
California-Western Music Educators Conference 


Calendar of Sectional Conferences—1941 


North Central Music Educators Conference..... 


.....-DVes Moines, lowa—March 16-22 


Joint meeting with the lowa Music Educators Association. 


(Coéperating: 


Northwest Music Educators Conference.......... 


lowa High School Music Association, Iowa Band Masters Association, Iowa State Teachers Association.) 


Spokane, Washington—March 27-29 


In coéperation with the Eastern Washington Music Educators Club. 


California-Western Music Educators Conference. . 


Southwestern Music Educators Conference....... 
With the Kansas Music 


Southern Conference for Music Education........ 


Eastern Music Educators Conference...../...... 


April 6-9 





San Jose, California 


. Wichita, Kansas—April 16-19 


Educators Association. 


. (Place to be announced) April 23-26 


Atlantic City, New Jersey—May 2-7 


A joint meeting of the Conference and the Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association, 


in combination with the National School Music Competition-Festival fot 


, 
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A HISTOR Y-MAKING INSTRUMENTAL SERIES 


MUSICAL AMERICANA 


GLORIOUS MUSIC THE WORLD WILL ALWAYS PLAY 


Romberé 
Frim 
Youmans 
Hirsch 
N MY HEAR® on 
ae Rodgers ® 
Rombers 
Katscher 


pass SOMBONE ( 


N); 


SOLOISTS ...MUSICAL AMERICANA INSTRUMENTAL SOLO SERIES 
BOOKS I and II 


Bb CORNET and PIANO BARITONE and PIANO BARITONE (treble) and PIANO 
BASSOON and PIANO 


Bb CLARINET and PIANO 
TROMBONE and PIANO $1.00 each BASS CLARINET and PIANO 


Containing the same music as the COMBINATION QUARTET SERIES 





HARMS, INC. RCA BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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/ANNOUNCING 


5() Art Songs from the 
MODERN REPERTOIRE 


A collection representing composers 
of fifteen nationalities 
Walter Allen Stults, President, Chicago Council 
of Teachers of Singing, says: 

“I must say that the book of Art Songs repre- 
sents a truly astounding value, the more so 
when the nature of its content and its price 
are considered. You have made a very worth- 


New Publications 


TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 


TEN STAR SOLO COLLECTION 
OF FAVORITE MELODIES 
Arranged by Mayhew Lake 
for Bb Trumpet (or Cornet), Bb Fluegelhorn, 


Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Bass Clarinet, Trombone, 
Baritone, Bassoon, with piana accompaniment. 








while contribution to the wellere of the many 1. Walther’s Prize Song, from “Die Meistersinger”.................. Richard Wagner 
students of singing... pee 
ie PRICE, $1.00 2. Hymn, from “Finlandia” (Paraphrase) ......:...........0.0-0005- Jean Sibelius 
Circular giving contents sent on request 
° EE ee Oley Speaks 
4. Andante Cantabile (Theme from Fifth Symphony)................ P. I. Tchaikovsky 
THE PLAY OF ROBIN & MARION S. Gemde My Mother Teutht Ma... j,i so nee ec ee ccs. Anton Dvotdk 
(Le Jeu de Robin et Marion) O Rashach 
MEDIAEVAL FoLK CoMEDY-OPERA IN ONE ACT Gi: Tak 6 nin aca rn hw a a a es Be scar Kasdac. 
Written for the Court of Robert, 9. Biases Qaeda AMM: oc onc i a G. Verdi 
Count of Artois, in the Thirteenth ©. Wr Chew Wana ol Che RE ike ovis ee Clara Edwards 
Century, by the trouvere, 9. Arioso (Vesti la Giubba), from “I Pagliacci” .................-4.-. R. Leoncavallo 
cecsses ctor paces asco from “Robert le Diable” G. Meyerbeer 
Reconstructed and harmonized 10. Cavatina, m eR rr rere ere re eee ee . ey: 
in the manner of the period by Complete $1.00 
JEAN BECK 
English translation of the 
ie Old French be TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR TROMBONE AND PIANO 
J. MURRAY GIBBON by Russell Harvey 
Veen’ Geese, tune Accompaniment, 61.48 GAETANO DONIZETTI. Una Furtiva Lagrima. (Romance from the opera “L’Elisir 
. Om a i i aa ew Ew Rk Cee 35 cents 
GIUSEPPE GIORDANI. Caro Mio Ben (Dearest Believe)..........................0 cents 
RIDE ’EM COWBOY! ; . a 
G. F. HANDEL. Where’er You Walk (Aria from “Semele”).....................5.. 30 cents 
An Operetta for Boys in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by G. B. PROSE. “ee CL .. | eo ho sk ee . .30 cents 
BEATRICE H. McNEIL 
Music by 
pn, J ELEMENTARY DOUBLE-BASS METHOD 
The vocal arrangements are largely by O. G. Zimmerman 
four-part, to accommodate all types (N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra; Member of Faculty, National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan) 
of voices found in Junior High School Price, 75 cents 
Vocal Sosee. anes Resomenaiment. 
directions «es. sss -$1.00 NEW STRING BASS SOLOS 
Stage Manager's Guide. . . . . $1.00 by O. G. Zimmerman 
o (Transcriptions for Double Bass with Piano Accompaniment) 
SCHIRMER’S wrayer amany CURRIN; GP a cis eh oe i ees . 40 cents 
FAVORITE CHORUSES AMTONDO VIVARIM. Mateeneniie... ook hehe ewe 30 cents 
for Women’s Voices (S.S. A.) RICHARD WAGNER. To the Evening Star, from ‘“‘Tannhiuser”................... 40 cents 





Ar ideal collection for Girls’ Glee Clubs 
because the contents are varied and 
range in difficulty from easy to medium 


Price, 60 cents 
e 


SONG OF FAITH 
by 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
A cantata for women’s (or children’s) 
and men’s voices 
Price, 50 cents 
Orchestral parts may be rented 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE BATON 
by Adolf Schmid 
This book equips the student with a practical knowledge of 
actual baton technique. Besides the text, the book includes 
100 musical examples from the works of 29 composers, 107 
diagrams of conducting strokes, and 13 photographs. 
Cloth bound, $3.00 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
3 E. 43rd ST. 43-45 The Arcade G. 737 South Hill St. 130 Carondelet St. 
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The Status of College Orchestras 


WALTER DUERKSEN 
Director of Bands, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


i A RECENT issue of the JouRNAL, the writer presented a report 
on the status of college bands in the United States, based on 
the results of a survey of collegiate activities in instrumental 
music.’ This article is a continuation of the report, dealing with 
orchestral and ensemble activities in the colleges, and summariz- 
ing certain of the data from both the present and previous article 
as a basis for comparison of college band and orchestra activities 
in certain phases. 

The returns from the orchestra questionnaires sent to 351 col- 
leges and universities totaled the gratifying sum of 152. This 
number affords an excellent cross section of the whole, because 
of the unusually good distribution from all classifications of 
colleges and universities. The replies include returns from 36 
state universities (hereafter designated as Class A); 38 replies 
from state teachers colleges and normal training schools (Class 
B); 19 replies from state agricultural and technical schools 
(Class C); 49 returns from privately endowed universities and 
colleges, and municipal institutions (Class D); and 10 question- 
naires from conservatories and schools of music (Class E). 


The status of the college orchestra director is for the most part 
a more cheerful one than that of the band director, if this survey 
gives a true picture. 

An interesting revelation is that concerning the musical back- 
ground of the various directors. 3.5% of the orchestra leaders 
of the 152 schools included in this survey are graduates of normal 
training schools; 27% of all orchestra directors received their 
undergraduate training in universities; 55.4% are conservatory 
of music graduates; while 14.1% indicate a background of col- 
lege training. The high percentage of music conservatory gradu- 
ates in the field of college orchestra work definitely testifies to 
the quality of musicianship directing this phase of musical 
activity. 

The contrast of figures in the various classifications of schools 
merits a more detailed tabulation as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING SOURCES OF TRAINING OF DIRECTORS 


Type of Institution Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
From Which Class A ClassB ClassC Class D Class E 


Graduated Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Normal School..... None 12.9 None 4.5 None 
Zi 39.3 43.5 25.0 27.3 None 
Conservatory ...... 42.9 21.8 62.5 50.0 100 
| eee 17.8 21.8 12.5 18.2 None 


The faculty rating accorded the college orchestra director is 
of higher standard throughout than that of the college band 
director. The returns based on 152 replies give the following 
significant revelations: 1.3% of college orchestra directors are 
deans; 35% are rated as department heads; 18.8% are pro- 
fessors; 16.8% are assistant professors; 26.3% indicate an in- 
structor’s rating; and 1.8% are students. 

Delving further into the status of the college orchestra director, 
we find that 85.7% of all directors are on a full-time basis; with 
the remaining 14.3% engaged on a part-time basis. 

The questions relative to the scholastic background of the 
orchestra director reveal that 20.8% possess a bachelor’s degree; 
29.7% have a master’s degree; 11.1% -boast a doctor’s degree; 
and a total of 38.4% have no college degree. 

The foregoing information is particularly interesting due to 
the contrasts in both extremes. Of the 38.4% of orchestra direc- 
tors possessing no degree, doubtless a goodly number are highly 
trained conservatory musicians and artist instrumentalists who 
have excellent musical background but lack the formal academic 
training required for a college or graduate degree. This is true 
of many of the outstanding college orchestra directors included 
ia this survey. 

The percentage of orchestra directors who also conduct the 
college band, is 23.8. 75.6% of all directors teach some phase 
of music theory in addition to their orchestra work; 5.9% teach 
some subject other than music; and 18.5% of the 152 directors 





1“A Survey of College Bands” appeared in the October, 1939 issue 
of the JOURNAL, pp. 28-30 
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surveyed have no other duty than directing the college or uni- 
versity orchestra. 


Many interesting comments and recommendations relative to 
the college orchestra directors’ problems were received. The 
suggestion was voiced that colleges and universities should 
stress requirements of all orchestra directors that would necessi- 
tate a thorough knowledge of orchestration. Other recommen- 
dations received in the compilation of this survey called for a 
more thorough knowledge of the brass and wood-wind instru- 
ments on the part of the director. The observation was made 
that the majority of orchestras are under the leadership of a 
director schooled primarily in the stringed instruments, and 
possessing only a rudimentary knowledge of the brass, wood- 
wind and percussion instruments. 


A summary of the status of the orchestra directors suggests 
a need for a greater number of degrees on the part of those 
possessing none. This brings up the much mooted question of 
musicianship versus academic training. At least some recog- 
nition should be given in the way of academic rating to the 
qualified conductor possessing no degree. 


Of the 152 answers to the questionnaire, 110 or 72.8% indi- 
cate the maintenance of a university orchestra on an organized 
basis; 27.2% are without orchestras. 


A more detailed scrutiny gives this additional information: 
67.4% of schools maintaining orchestras have one orchestra; 
20.03% report two organized orchestras; 7.94% list three or- 
chestras on their campus; 0.63% have four orchestras; and 4% 
support five orchestras. 

When asked to classify their campus orchestras, 42.3% are 
described as symphony orchestras; 38.1% as concert orchestras; 
9.2% as theater orchestras; and 10.3% of the college orchestras 
are listed as dance orchestras. 

The college orchestra director will be interested in the fig- 
ures relative to the number of rehearsals averaged per week, 
as listed in the table below. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF REHEARSALS PER WEEK 


IN SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS CLASSES 
Number of 


Rehearsals A B Cc D E Average 
One ............-38.6% 28.6% 46.2% 244% 16.8% 30.92% 
eee 51.4 38.4 62.1 58.2 48.84 
ME isan ake wate 20.4 11.4 7.7 8.1 25.0 14.52 
OO eee 5.7 Fd 0.0 0.0 3.14 
eee 4.6 2.9 0.0 5.4 0.0 2.58 


An analysis of the reports indicating the time allotted for 
each rehearsal reveals the following: 4.08% meet for rehearsal 
periods of forty-five minutes; 28.36% meet for one-hour periods ; 
25.68% for one and one-half hours; and 41.88% rehearse for two 
hours at each meeting. When the foregoing figures are totaled 
and averaged, we discover that the college orchestras of the 
United States meet for approximately two rehearsals per week, 
with an average rehearsal period of one hour and 33 minutes, 
giving a weekly average of three hours and six minutes rehearsal 
time for the week. 


The conclusions to be deduced from these figures are obvi- 
ous, and again emphasize the need for further missionary work 
in selling the program of college instrumental activities to the 
administrators of our institutions of higher learning. 


The average enrollment of each college symphony orchestra is 
60.09 students; and of this number, an average of 39.2 are men 
and 20.89 are women. The concert orchestras averaged an 
enrollment of 29.74 students; comprising an average of 18.62 
men and 11.12 women. The theater orchestras averaged 18.32 
students for each organization. Of this number 12 were men; 
the remainder were women. Dance orchestras averaged 9 
students—8 men and 1 woman. The percentage of the total 
orchestral enrollment represented by freshmen is 26.8; sophomores, 
23.7% ; juniors, 22.7%; seniors, 23.3%; and the remaining 3.5% 
is composed of faculty members and musicians not enrolled in 
the college. 
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he orchestra is sponsored directly by the school in 44.9% of 
the institutions. In 39.2% of the colleges and universities, the 
orchestra is sponsored by the music department; and in 3.1% it 
is under the sponsorship of other agencies, including downtown 
civic organizations, student councils, etc. Approximately 13% 

the foregoing orchestras are under the guidance and super- 
vision of both the music department and the college or uni- 
administration. 
figures are interesting. 


versity 

The following Approximately 43.7% 
of the orchestras are financed through the medium of a school 
orchestra appropriation. 8.18% are financed by an allotment 
from the student activity fees. The music department finances 
15.2% of the schools answering this question. 
The remaining 32.92% replied that their orchestras are financed 
through other sources, including self-support, donations of in- 


the orchestra in 


terested alumni and friends, etc. 

The figures representing the annual budgets for orchestra equip- 
ment and music are indeed startling. With the exceptions of a 
few extremes presented in the returns, the figures denoting the 
average annual orchestra budgets are distressingly low, as in- 
dicated. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL BUDGETS 


State Universities and Normal Training Schools. . .3247.00 


(‘ass A 

Class B—Teachers Colleges and Normal Training Schools 

Class C—Agricultural and Technical Schools........... 

(ass D—Privately Endowed Universities and Colleges : 
Class E—Conservatories and Schools of Music... ‘ 620.00 





Average Budget for All Schools........... $354.20 

The estimated value of orchestral ejuinment, 
music and rehearsal room furniture, is $6,354 for each school. 
This specific figure is partly due to the fact that one school of 
music reported its music equipment at over $100,000. 

that part of the orchestra questionnaire dealing 
amount of facilities at the disposal of the collegiate orchestras 
showed a total of almost 62% reporting rehearsal rooms for or- 
of the organization without re- 


exclusive of 


with the 


chestra use only, leaving 38% 
hearsal rooms for their own use. 

The question relative to the size of the orchestra library indi- 
cates that the average orchestra library, based on total returns, 
contains 22 overtures, 12 suites, 15 symphonies and 131 miscel- 
laneous works for orchestra. One state university values its 
music library at $12,000; and one large school of music replying 
to this questionnaire reported its library of such proportions as 
to contain “thousands of Obviously, larger music li- 
braries are a definite need of most of our institutions of higher 


SC( res.” 


learning. 

We find that 32.1% of all orchestras rehearse during school 
hours, while 67.9% rehearse outside regular school time. This 
graphically demonstrates how instrumental activities in college 
have failed to receive recognition sufficient to justify their in- 
clusion on the college schedule. 

The estimated number of public appearances of each organiza- 
tion during the period of one school year is 16.04. 

The table below gives a detailed listing of the various amounts 
of academic credit offered for orchestra participation: 

FOR ORCHESTRA OFFERED 


ACADEMIC CREDITS 
VARIOUS CLASSES 


BY SCHOOLS OF 
Credita Giren 


Rach Semester Class A Class B Class C Class D Class FE Arerage 
None <einaaee, Ge 31.2°¢ $5.5% 15.4% DO. % 35.66% 
One-fourth hour... 3.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.62 
(one-half hour 15.7 13.8 18.2 21.3 O.0 13.8 
Three-fourths hour 0.0 3.4 0.0 0.0 O.0 0.68 
One hour.........09.4 $4.8 27.2 27.3 50.0 41.74 
One and one-half 

PO wins ce hee 3 on 0.0 o.0 0.0 0.62 
TWO ROUPRB. «oo cee co kaew 3.4 1 3.0 on 5.6 
Three hours...... 0.0 3.4 ow 3.0 oo 1.28 


Recognition awarded for participation in orchestra activities, 
ranges from letter awards to scholarships and remission of 
tuition. 

The average number of years that orchestras have been main- 
tained on an organized basis in the 152 colleges represented in 
this survey is 13.3 years. 

\ summarization of the orchestra returns 
amount of significant material to be of interest to the college 
instrumental director interested in raising the standards of this 
phase of activity. 

The university or college orchestra director enjoys a position 
of greater prestige and security than that of the average band 
director. This also applies to faculty rating. 

The organization and status of the collegiate orchestra, how- 
There are too many dance and 


offers a sufficient 


ever, is not so commendable. 
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theater orchestras in comparison to the total number of sym- 
phony orchestras, as figures in this survey reveal. Additional 
rehearsal time is another specific need of the average college 
orchestra. 

If a!l the available talent is to be utilized, the survey would 
indicate that more of the larger institutions should sponsor ad- 
ditional orchestras in order to give students the opportunity of 
participating in this most worth-while activity. The college 
bands have advanced far beyond the orchestra in this phase of 
development. 

The average number of students enrolled in orchestra (60.09) 
is smaller than it should be. A large number of orchestras 
have very limited personnel, hence, incomplete instrumentation. 

The somewhat close balance of the average number of men 
compared to the average number of women is agreeably sur- 
prising, and somewhat compensates for the preponderance of the 
number of men to the number of women in the college bands. 

Another surprising feature of this survey is the remarkable 
number of junior and senior students participating in orchestra. 
This would tend to indicate that the orchestral work is, on the 
average, of high caliber; otherwise, the interests of the upper- 
classmen would not be retained. 

The fact that in 84.1% of the schools the orchestra is spon- 
sored either directly by the university or college, or by the 
music department, is an indication of substantial backing and a 
solid foundation in the large majority of schools. This same 
observation, generally speaking, holds true for the sources of 
financial support. 

The most disappointing revelation of the orchestra survey is the 
insufficient sum allotted the annual budget for the purchase of 
music and equipment. The average estimated value of school- 
owned instruments and equipment is also too low when the age 
of the organizations, their size and cost of equipment are con- 
sidered. 

The outstanding weak point revealed by the survey is the 
large percentage (67.9%) of orchestras rehearsing outside reg- 
ular school hours. A determined effort on the part of the 
directors is needed if this activity is to receive its rightful place 
in the college curriculum. College orchestra libraries are defi- 
cient in both quantity and quality, as the foregoing figures so 
obviously reveal. 

The average number of public appearances is larger than is 
commensurate with the amount of rehearsal time available. The 
fact that 4.36% of all orchestra appearances are those devoted 
to radio broadcasts, demonstrates how this medium is coming 
to be utilized. 

The accrediting of band and orchestra activities continues to 
be a major problem confronting the college instrumental di- 
rector. The wide variation in the amount of credit shows a real 
need of serious research and study in this field. 

A comparison of the more significant elements of the band 
and orchestra returns will doubtless be of interest to the col- 
lege or university instrumental director : 

COMPARISONS OF VARIOUS SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 


Element of Comparison Band Orchestra 
Pereentage of directors with doctors’ de- 

ee ee er ee ee O96 11.1 
Percentage of directors with masters’ de- 

grees iene Dine awe Shei hace ea 27.32 29.7 
Percentage of directors with bachelors’ 

SS (nc cdea boob ee cib enw seaneenas 29.58 20.8 
Pereentage of directors with no degree... 42.14 38.4 
Percentage of directors on full-time basis 69.0 85.7 


directors with rating of 


Percentage of 
Biscseicheans 33.5 36.3 


dean or department 


Percentage of directors with rating of 

| TPE TTR CE TUR eT TTT eee 10.8 18.8 
Percentage of directors having rating of 

BOGE «6 s.cando bo ddwaweneneeanens 44.1 26.3 
Percentage of directors having rating of 

er Rey eer 4.3 1.8 
Average amount of rehearsal time each 

WOE. sb ctacncdinsecckesecsssccessst seem. Bae See. 
UOTE GUTEIOEE nc 6 60:60:40 20 se suede 50.4 60.09 
Average percentage of total enrollment 

represented by college freshmen....... 38.48 26.8 
Average percentage of total enrollment 

represented by college seniors........ 14.19 23 3 


Average annual budget for music and 
equipment $354.20 





Percentage having own rehearsal rooms. 61.08 
Per cent of schools conducting rehearsals 

during regular school hours.......... 46.0 32.1 
Estimated number of public performances 

OP COG DORR 6 a oo 06 cnscd cc etunee 23.8* 16.04 
Percentage of institutions giving one 

hour eredit per semester for partici- 

pation in band or orchestra.......... 4.1 41.74 


* This sum is the median, rather than the average. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-TWO 
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EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 


School use is the principal use for which 


ay \n\ NZ ZS 
WW. AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 
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its fidelity of reproduction...and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 


Pid 
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Heres the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium— amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 


erate—for it has a newly developed 





automatic on-and-off switch which 
starts the turntable when the tone 





arm is moved toward the record. And 


its price is easily within the scope of The Features Tell the Story! 


even the most modest school budget. RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 

Study this RCA Victrola’s features. Plays 10” and 12” records e Has constant speed induction 
ee - motor with new automatic on-and-off switch e Top loading 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a tone arm and automatic needle cup e 5-tube amplifier—10-watt 


output @ 8” electro-dynamic speaker e@ New and improved 


demonstration. Notice the warmth, 
pick-up @ Handsome walnut cabinet. 

















the t ity ion i alte an ; ; 
rue fidelity of reproduction it RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas—with or without radio— 
provides. You'll say— ‘It’s just what which are especially desirable for school use. See themat your local 
™ RCA Victor Dealer’s or mail the coupon for a descriptive folder. 
we need at the school!’ all 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound aN FR E. The new RCA Victor Audio - Visual Catalog 
has just been valua- 
Trademarks £E bie information’ pod all schoo! superin- 
d ind t Ss. Send cou- 





“RCA Victor,”’ ‘Victrola’ Reg. U.S 


Pat. Off. bv RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. ponvfor your copy. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Select Materials for Next Season, 


THE DITSON SCHOOL AND | 
COMMUNITY BAND SERIES | 


Prepared by 


HETZEL’S VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
For the Clarinet 


(With Photographic Fingering Chart) 


























By JA HETZE 
- y JACEK . OSBOURNE McCONATHY i 
— \ 
a 4 RUSSELL V. MORGAN / 
HARRY F. ARKE | 
A graded elementary method, with supplementary ensemble material, that ’ F. CL f ( 
HETZEL'S solves the teacher's problems and meets the needs of pupils, particularly ad eames ks (Each an Instrumental Part) 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD where clarinet beginners must be taught in groups to give them the playing Siena nae saan eae riaganeretces $0.75 
for the ability for participating in the school band and orchestra. With each copy as hy cok (Including Piano Part and Score) 
CLARINET there is a Photographic Fingering Chart measuring 46% x12” that folds con- R Sibi kines Saas ated ae oe ae a 
m tach weTzel veniently to the size of the book, 94x12”. This chart, printed on heavy This series has been prepared for Progressive band I 
y d “ss ; : leaders and instructors, presenting in compact and r 
paper stock with 25 remarkably clear half-tone cuts, shows every detail ot organized form those essential types of material which t 
| the fingering for each note that can be played on the clarinet. From the every band must study. Every detail has been tried 0 
start of learning the first three notes the pupils know the joy of melody and proved in actual performance. At the start the c 
| yO ‘ material may be used for the individual practice of each a 
playing, and the melodic appeal is predominating as the material carries the bandsman, yet it is so arranged that it may be given 7 
pupil along through the technical material to a fair degree of proficiency. the entire band at the same time. Ensemble playing is i 
Everything is clear and to the point. developed and drill is provided in various types and e 
| styles of compositions. t 
| Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 








New! 
HETZEL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART FOR CLARINET (Boehm System) may be used 
with any method, but is especially adapted for use with Hetzel’s Visual Class Method. Price, 50 cents. THE THE THE 


PHILHARMONIC AND PIA 
ORCHESTRA OF gf 


HETZEL'S HETZEL'S oma coma 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD VISUAL CLASS METHOD OUNya 





This series now includes 51 num- lly 
For the Saxophone For the Oboe bers, from pieces in Grade 1-a to VICTOR VGH 
(With Photographic Fingering Chart) (With Photographic Fingering Chart) compositions of the Old Masters + astenti f 
‘ ; ce A sple f | 
By JACK HETZEL By JACK HETZEL pase woe n vigneageres pecnibved of majoring tnded a 
z presentation on the programs one and a half yprs « 
Every experienced school band and orchestra director There is not a great deal of elementary material avail- of the proficient school orchestra. author, Professon| of * 
knows that young students of today need little urging ible ior this now important instrument of the school Several of the numbers are for poe 9 a 
to induce them to take up the saxophone. In fact, band and orchestra, and educators will welcome this string orchestra only, but all had in mind “not only 
applicants frequently are too numerous and instruction modern instructor utilizing the visual fingering chart have piano parts and a full score the ee ei 
necessarily must be given in classes. For both group idea that has proved so successful in the author’s is published for each. a Be “. lbsolt 
and private instruction this modern method, employ- previous works. All explanations are clear and easily Send for FREE Thematic Cata- for modern compjsitio: 
ing the Photographic Fingering Chart, is ideal. It is understood and the book can be used to advantage log—OD73-E, showing portions aon Raye Ba Me 
much more comprehensive than the usual elementary even by the teacher who does not specialize in the fveme the ocore of ench number a eB 9 
work, wood winds. in this series. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 Price (Complete with Chart), $1.50 yeeeyo and 


HETZEL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART HETZEL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 
FOR ALL SAXOPHONES supplies photographic de- FOR OBOES (With or Without Automatic Octave 


tails for the fingering of every note on instruments Key) may be used with this, or any other instruction 

of any pitch—B-flat, E-flat or C. Price, 50 cents. book for the oboe. Price, 50 cents. SWING-A-LONG 
Parade Marches for Band 

Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 


THE JUNIOR ARBAN PRACTICAL METHOD A book of snappy marches for street use and at athletic L 

















events including: Defend America (Hadley); The Ulti- ic 
matum (Rockwell); Salute to the Adjutant (Hughes); di 
For the Double Bass Conemaugh (Rockwell); Staunch and True (Buglione); la 

Soldiers of the Air (Fulton); Cadets on Parade (Lowe) ; | T 
First in Peace (Fulton); U. S. Battleship Virginia 4 re 


An Elementary Method 











By J. M. FLOCKTON (B in); With the 
: ennet); The Rock of the Marne (Moquin); Wit F 
For Cornet or Trumpet Colors (Panella); On the Way (Fulton); Under the Red/\) 
Revised and Enlarged by H. F. Clarke Cross (Rollinson); Overseas (Lowe); The National T 
By N. B. Bailey P ; Cherry Festival (Kalember); The Governor’s Footguard H 
This work was founded upon the instructive methods (Fulton). It 
School instrumental organizations—brass ensembles, of the best authorities on the Double Bass and it will Price of Each Book—30 cents 
orchestras, and bands—need good trumpet players. prove especially valuable for the beginners who have ) 
Nowadays the average age of beginners is younger had experience in playing another instrument. The i ail 
than it was before the remarkable development of present edition has been carefully revised and con- 
school music. Methods that were successful with siderably enlarged, with instructive text matter and e 
beginners in the past generation are too heavy for the illustrations added. It is not intended as an easy liver Ul 
| 





beginner of today. This method is written for the path to proficiency, but provides a thorough and 











young beginner and it takes the student from the progressive course for those who desire to master this 
very rudiments to the beginnings of triple tonguing. most important instrument, literally the foundation THEODORE PRES? 
Many interesting pieces are included. of the orchestra. 

Price, $1.00 Price, $2.00 1712 CHESTNUT TRIET, 


— = 
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from These 


THE JUNIOR BAND COURSE 
of the 


Ditson School and Community 
Band Series 


Prepared by 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN 
HARRY F. CLARKE 
16 Students’ Books and Leader’s Book. Ea. $0.75 


Probably the most satisfactory + _. in the school 
music field is the formation of a band. This easily can 
be done, even with students in the grades, with the help 
of this unique method. Here is an elementary band 
course that enables boys and girls who never have held 
an instrument to do ensemble work, right from the start. 
The parts for each instrument in each piece are graded 
in difficulty so that beginners can play ensembles with 
experienced players. Fingering charts and full instruc- 
tions are given for each instrument. 





IE THEORY 
D PRACTICE 
OF gIRICT 
UNT:ERPOINT 


iy 


QR VNGHN LYTLE 


|, clariftd course for music- 


studems, 





THE 
SYMPHONIC 
BAND 
SERIES 


An edition of 15 high class num- 
bers for proficient bands, includ- 
ing arrangements of Finlandia 
(Sibelius), Huldigungsmarsch 
(Wagner), Egmont Overtur? 


(Be ven) and similar composi- 
covering about ethoven) . nace 


half ylars of study. The tions by standard and modern 
rofessojof Theory and writers. Each is issued for full 
int at Pberlin College, in 


it, as sfated in his Preface, 
nd “notjonly the pupil, but 


er as jell 


acher.”"| A knowledge of 
nt is jbsolutely essential 
n compjsition and arrang- 


this tw 


eal hej) in mastering the 


als. 


ic Stunts Library) 
» Bour}—Price, $1.75 


symphonic band instrumentation, 
but extensive cross-cueing makes 
, especially the possible the playing of them by 


smaller combinations. 


Send for FREE Folder—OD-75L, 
giving a complete list, with in- 
strumentation of each number in 
this series. 


text book will 


























THE FULTON FOLIO 
Melody Marches for Band 


By JAMES M. FULTON 


Marches based on popular melodies, including: Land of 
Liberty (My Country, ’Tis of Thee); Americana (Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful); Onward (Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers); The Scots (Blue Bells of Scotland); The South- 
land (Massa’s In the Cold Ground); Irelandia (The Harp 
That Once); Old Acquaintance (Auld Lang Syne); The 
Canadians (The Maple Leaf); Adeste Fideles (O Come, 
Ali Ye Faithful); Marching Home (When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home); Parting March (How Can I Leave 
Thee); Marylandia (Maryland, My Maryland); Dear 
Homeland (Home, Sweet Home); The Collegian (Amici) ; 
Italiana (Margarita); Nautical (Sailing, Sailing). 


Price of Each Book—30 cents 
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STRIET, 
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Ditson Co. 


music EOUCaTIO, 
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CO., Distributors 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ITSON PUBLICATIONS 


NOBLE CAIN’S 
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NOBLE CAIN’S 


CHORUS BOOK 


Noble Cain. 


groups. 





(Fiast Tae Geos) 


OLIVER DITION COMPANY 


The 
Stebbins 











Contents: 


Thou Knowest, 
Purcell (SATB) ; Under Blossoming Branches, Meyer-Helmund (SATB) ; 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones, German (SATB). 


INTRODUCTORY HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


(The First Two Years) 


This is the first of a new series compiled by the eminent choral authority, 
It is intended especially for the high schol chorus that has 
had little preliminary training in part singing, and it supplies a varied 
repertoire that may be used by choruses composed of students from the 
freshman and junior classes. 
them worthy also of program listing by older and more experienced choral 
The Shepherd’s Psalm, Protheroe (SA); Jesu, Word 
of God Incarnate, Mozart (SSA); Lift Thine Eyes, Mendelssohn (SSA) ; 
Slumber Song, Gretchaninoff (SSA) ; Ole Uncle Moon, Scott (TBB) ; Old 
King Cole, Gibb (TBB) ; On Great Lone Hills, Sibelius (TTBB) ; Cherubim 
Song, Bortniansky (SATB) ; In Silent Night, Suabian (SATB); Let the 
Merry Bells Ring Out, Clough-Leighter (SATB) ; The Mill, Jensen (SATB) ; 
Sleep of the Child Jesus, 
(SATB) ; 


The musical value of these numbers makes 


French (SATB); 
Lord, 


A Song of the Sea, 
the Secrets of Our Hearts, 


Price, 75 cents 





THE 
A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


(For Mixed Voices) 


Edited by DR. MELIUS F. CHRISTIANSEN 
and NOBLE CAIN 


This large well bound book of 128 pages presents 27 
choruses—16 secular numbers and 11 selections with 
sacred texts. The very best composers of choral music 
have been drawn upon for contributions to this col- 
lection, and yet care has been taken to select music of 
not more than average difficulty. All parts are in a 
comfortable voice range. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 


THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


(For Mixed Voices) 


Edited by OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN 
and CAROL M. PITTS 


The happiest possible introduction for young singers to 
the art of unaccompanied singing. While the musical 
standard of the editors is high, care was taken to 
select music that not only is suitable in voice range 
and text for junior choirs, but that which is hearty, 
joyous and singable. There are 51 numbers, 42 secular 
and 9 sacred. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 


DITSON 
A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


(For Women’s Voices) 
Edited by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


There is surprising variety in the 26 selections in 2, 3, 
4 or more parts that make up the contents of this 
book. They range from the canons and canzonets of 
16th century composers to chorus arrangements of 
popular songs by contemporary writers. Each number 
in the book is published separately in octavo form. 


Price, 75 cents 


DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR BOYS’ VOICES 


Edited by ROBERT W. GIBB 


These are part songs for high school lads with adult 
voices, but the range of the voices has been given 
careful attention, the First Tenor part low enough to 
be within the scope of the average tenor of these 
ages. In selecting the material, only those songs 
whose worth and wide acceptability already has been 
proven, were given consideration. 


Price, 75 cents 














THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 


(For Treble Voices) 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN 


Unison, two, and three-part choruses for either girls 
or boys, or both, of grammar and junior high school 
ages. These are repertory numbers for concerts, com- 
mencements, festivals, etc., selected from the works of 
the best composers. 


Heavy Paper Covers—Price, 50 cents 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB BOOK 


(For Girls’ Voices) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN 
and VIRGINIA FRENCH 


A collection of 42 songs for use in junior and early 
high school grades. Special care has been exercised 
in the selection of texts, and the harmonies are in- 
teresting without bringing any great difficulty into 
any part. 





Board Bound—Price, $1.00 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB BOOK 


(For Boys) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN 
and VIRGINIA FRENCH 
50 songs in special arrangements especially prepared 
for boys’ singing groups of junior high school age. 
All parts are safely within the limited voice range of 
these lads, and the texts will please them, too. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB BOOK 


(For Young Men) 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN 
and VIRGINIA FRENCH 
This collection provides 36 “safe” 3 and 4-part songs 
for the high school chorus of young men. The variety 
is excellent—folk songs, art songs, sacred songs, and 
lively ballads. 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 


DITSON TRIOS 
for SOPRANO, ALTO and BASS 
(Secular) 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Three-part songs for choruses and glee clubs of sing- 


ers in the junior high ages. Texts and tunes will 
appeal to them and the harmonies are not too difficult. 


Paper Bound—Price, 75 cents 
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BOOKS 


Elementary Music Education, by Frances Wright. [Sole sell- 
ing agents: Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. $2.50.] Miss Wright 


has produced a book of very distinct value. That was to have 
been expected, because an uncommonly long period of produc- 
tion has been given it, and unceasingly the best thought and 


the weighted experience of a teacher of keen and original mind 
have been poured into it. It is backed by widely comprehensive 
reference; but while it is thus fully informed and richly docu- 
mented, it is far from being a compilation or a digest of the 
literature of its subject. It makes clear and competent analyses 
of writings and opinions and stimulates thought toward helpful 
conclusions, Its maturity, conciseness and clarity are a goodly 
trilogy of virtues 

The present book is an amplification and revision of a Mono- 
graph on Public School Music, first published in 1921 and later 


in successive revised editions. One or two of these were earlier 
reviewed favorably in these same columns by this same re- 
viewer The maturity of the present enlargement he finds is 
but the natural result of such long, refining labor. From its 


inception, too, the work was prepared for, and has been used 
in, the course for student teachers given in the author's classes 
in the University of California at Los Angeles—from whence 
it has spread to similar classes in other institutions. It is 
therefore a tried and tested work. 

In Chapter I, Educational Point of View, the author cleverly 
analyzes present phases of thought and practice, scans the 
problems for music teachers consequent upon the onset of the 
progressive or integrated program (somewhat more accentuated 
for Californians than for most of us in other states), discusses 
teaching music as an art, a science, or a language, and has 
some keen paragraphs upon the clearer delimitation of the 
elementary, the junior high school, and the senior high school 
fields It is a stimulating and clarifying chapter, followed by 
a large list of reading references and a page of pertinent 
questions Precisely similar pages follow every other chapter, 
and because of the study and care given them they constitute 
a very valuable feature of the book. 

The large body of the work can be only briefly outlined here. 
Part I contains three chapters that treat, respectively, of Sing- 
ing, Learning, and Mechanical Aids. Among the subdivisions 
in these chapters, Monotones and Solmization—old as the topics 
are—call forth especially helpful or brilliant treatment. Part 
If consists of but one chapter, Outlines by Grades. Part III 
provides again a field for illuminating discussion. In this 
section the treatment of Song Interpretation, Music Apprecia- 
tion, and Music in the Activity Cur:iculum, to choose but a 
few from many, may be mentioned as singularly clear and 
helpful to the student. Part IV deals with Characteristics of 
the Good Teacher An extensive Bibliography and Index fol- 
low and bring this useful and uncommonly well-wrought text- 
book to a thoroughly satisfying conclusion.—Will Earhart. 


A List of Books about Music in the English Language, by 
Perey A. Scholes. [London: Oxford University Press. 75e.] 
This list of books is intended as a supplement to “The Oxford 
Companion to Music,” published a year or so ago. The entire 
material is printed under a single alphabetical arrangement so 
that one may find, for example, certain book titles dealing with 
“Bach and His Family,” another series under “Beggar's Opera,” 
another lot under “Brahms,” a list of material on “Chamber 
Music,” etc. It is an extremely valuable publication, but it 
would be still more valuable if the list of items concerning 
Americans and American music were more complete and more 
up-to-date. However, our American book lists similarly tend 
to leave out items concerning English music, so we ought not 
to complain.—Karl W. Gehrkens. 


Yorke Trotter Principles of Musicianship for Teachers and 
Students, by T. H. Yorke Trotter and Stanley Chapple. [Bos- 
worth & Co., Ltd... c/o Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. $2.50.) This 
companion work to Stanley Chapple’s “The Class Way to the 
Keyboard,” reviewed last month, should be studied in detail 
before any attempt is made to use it in the classroom teach- 
ing of music because one must thoroughly understand the 
underlying philosophy of the method before one can effec- 
tively use it. 

Yorke Trotter uses rhythm as the basic foundation of music 
teaching, introducing first the beat, then the accent, and 
finally the phrase. His next step is that of key relationship, 
which he calls the key center, and by this teaching of key 
he also teaches the correct use of sharps and flats. Harmony 
through the use of certain sound combinations is also covered, 
with the recommendation that both melody and harmony be 
taught together from the very first—something other methods 
of teaching harmony utterly ignore in the early stages. Addi- 
tional points include the necessity of the identification of 
sounds by name through ear training, and the development 
of pitch memory. The book is studded with interesting and 
useful exercises and examples of the various points made. 
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Compared with the music training of most school musicians 
in America this method is radically different. However, it 
sounds as though it could be effective. —-Warren S. Freeman. 


The Theory and Practice of Strict Counterpoint, by Victor 
Vaughn Lytle. {[Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore 
Presser Co., Distributors. $1.75.] Here, at last, is a text on 
strict counterpoint which is scholarly and yet understandable 
and teachable. Most books on counterpoint bewilder the be- 
ginning student by a multiplicity of rules and exceptions. 
This baffling situation is here averted by the author’s clarity 
of expression and presentation of problems. And the book as 
a whole is so organized that the teacher will find it delightfully 
easy to use. 

The material covers all species through four parts, or about 
one semester’s work in most colleges and conservatories. The 
last several chapters deal with the setting of words, and give 
examples from Palestrina. The introduction of such work 
considerably earlier—at least of the Palestrina excerpts—would 
have made the book as a whole more musically stimulating. 
Another point about which one may disagree is the author's 
deliberate omission of modal counterpoint on the ground “that 
the pupil had better work, especially at first, on more familiar 
material.”” Be that as it may, this is an admirably constructed 
text, the very practical features of which enable it to avoid 
the pitfalls of certain older books now in use in our class- 
rooms.—Robert A. Melcher. 


Living Songs, edited by Glenn Gildersleeve and Julia Smith. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] Here is a book that is 
sure to receive a hearty welcome from a widely varied public. 
It has many potentialities for making the unskilled singer feel 
that perhaps he is not so bad after all. In other words, this 
is a collection of well-loved songs, on the whole, so happily 
arranged that whether a boy, a girl or a grownup reads music 
well, a little, or not at all, each is provided with an opportu- 
nity to become a comfortable as well as an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant. Teachers will find many uses for a book of this kind. 
It will fit into certain occasional needs, not only of the larger 
assembly and club gioups, but as supplementary material in 
the general music classes*which abound in junior and senior 
high schools. 

Satisfying results, quickly achieved, happen to be an im- 
portant aspect of recreational singing and this book offers 
just such possibilities. The editors deserve commendation for 
the number of simple but pleasing devices which they have 
employed to make part singing an activity open to all. For 
example, humming parts above the melody, the interjection of 
imitative responses in parts, optional harmonizing voices, 
descants and counter melodies, all generally effective, yet 
natural and easy enough to be caught by ear. Most of the 
numbers have piano accompaniments that are refreshingly 
different, good to sing with, and fun to play. Again the skill- 
ful use of a few simple devices has produced some surpris- 
ingly modernizing effects. Many will question, in all justice, 
the appropriateness of contriving novel introductions, which 
seem out of character with such songs as “Old Folks at 
Home,” and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” But, since in each 
case, only a few preliminary measures are involved, it is 
merely a question of take it or leave it, for on the whole one 
finds nothing more unusual in the piano parts than broken 
and augmented chords, those played on off beats, and here 
and there chromatic decorations and occasional syncopations. 
All of these are tricks frequently resorted to by teachers, 
songleaders and others when they want to give color and 
variety to the long familiar. Perhaps writing them into a 
book seems unnecessary to a clever improviser. However, for 
those not so gifted and for inexperienced young folks, who 
will want this book at home, these attractively arranged ac- 
companiments will prove a distinct advantage. It is aston- 
ishing what a little refurbishing will do to enliven old tunes 
like “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party” and “Long, Long Ago.” 
And in the opinion of one person, at least, the result produced 
with “The Erie Canal” is worth the price of the total collec- 
tion. Aside from content, this book merits praise for its out- 
ward appearance; furthermore —it will stay open without 
props!—Lilla Belle Pitts. 





Suggested Studies in Secondary Education. A list of prob- 
lems for research, prepared by the National Committee on 
Coérdination in Secondary Education and published by the 
Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C. Price 25c. 

This book includes a large number of problems pertinent to 
the various fields of secondary education. Pages 46 and 47 
contain a list of twenty-five problems prepared by Professor 
Joseph A. Leeder of Ohio State University. These problems 
are directly applicable to music education, but many other 
problems are listed which suggest important studies in the 
music field. This publication should be useful to all students 
interested in graduate education, and should be of value to 
faculty members of graduate schools.—Russell V. Morgan. 
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G. Ricordi & Co’s ¢ Piano Publications 


The Authentic “First” Books for Piano of 
BEETHOVEN, BACH, MOZART, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, HANDEL 
Collected and Edited, with Full Interpretative Notes, by DOROTHY BRADLEY 


Price 60 cents each Volume 








AUTHENTIC GRADED GUIDE, TO THE CHOICE OF CLASSICAL PIANO STUDIES 





EXERCISES IN ALL GRADES ER 11 Kohler—12 Little Studies for Promoting Velocity, Op. 157..  .50 
ER 31 Herz—Exercises and scales (Cesi).c..ccccoccccccccccceccceece$ .60 ER 18 Clementi—6 Sonatinas, Op. 36 (Marciano)...............000 50 
ER 21 Schmitt—Celebrated 213 Five-Finger Exercises.............. 45 
ER 43 Schmitt—150 Five-Note Exercises in Contrary Motion (on rs So 
SE. OD do coed can counbecmniee ey ssakesegeseueiawuenadsae 45 ER 12 Kohler—The Little Pianist, 40 Recreations, Op. 189......... $ .45 
ER 96 Pischna—31 Progressive Exercises (the first part of the ER 536 Kohler—36 First Exercises, Op. 190 (Pozzoli).............+5+ 60 
Sy EN iniccutcndsanecuceveececusecassenced 1.20 
PRIMARY (GRADE 1) STUDIES 
PRIMARY (GRADE 1) PIECES ER 535 Kohler—12 Easy Studies, Op. 151 (Pozzoli)............seee0. 50 
ER 743 Kohler—20 Easy Pieces, Op. 159.......ccccccecccccecccccecccs 50 ER 598 Czerny—30 Progressive Studies (Marciano)............0+es0+ .60 
ER 16 Kohler—First Album for Children, 30 Pieces, Op. 210....... 50 ER 536 Kohler—36 First Exercises, Op. 190 (Pozzoli)......++++++s0+: -60 
ER1237 Diabelli—Muller—20 Little Pieces (Marciano)................ 250 ER 229 Czerny—100 Daily Exercises, Op. 599 (Pozzoli)...........0+. 65 
ER 688 Schumann—Album for the Young, 43 Pieces, Op. 68 (Lor- ER1265 Czerny—24 Exercises on Five Notes, Op. 777 (Buonamici). .40 
EE Gb undtbboe sdawad deka ters bedcbuvcididaseaueleseesouncs 65 EE eh I, GI, Sinn vce ck kcdecccceccsacacictdadsconscs .40 
ER 39 Kohler—The Children’s Friend, Vol. I, 30 Pieces, Op. 243.. .60 ER 642 Duvernoy—25 Elementary Studies, Op. 176...........eeeeeeee 50 
ER 666 Rameau—12 Easy Pieces (Lomgo)...........sccsccscscsccccees 60 ER 429 Burgmuller—25 Studies for Small Hands, Op. 100........... .60 
ER 523 Tschaikowsky—Album for the Young, Op. 39, 24 Pieces ER1236 Czerny—Celebrated 101 Exercises with 24 Additional Les- 
COND i 0600 0c ceendtnedoveaieeeeteeterseisncseéeinsenees 60 SONS (BUOMAMICI) 2... .ccccccccccccecsvccccssvccevcecveveseese 50 
119756 Chiesa M.—Album of Easy Compositions On Opera Motives: Chiesa M., Musical Gems—Selections of Easy Pieces With- 
Auber D, F. S., Fra Diavolo, Bellini, V., Norma, La out Octaves—(Continued): 
Sonnambula—Donizetti, G. L’Elisir d’amore—Halévy F., 107507 ** 30. Mendelssohn, F., Wedding March from Mid-Sum- 
L’Ebrea—Mascagni, P., Iris, Meyerbeer G., L’Africana, mer Night’s Dream..........ceseeceeeeeceeeeeeeeees 30 
Roberto il Diavolo, Gli_ Ugonotti—Ponchielli A., La_Gio- 107508 “31. Donizetti, G., La Favorita. (Fantasy)...........+- 30 
conda—Puccini G., La Boheme, Madama Butterfly, Tosca, si es , . 
Rossini G., Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Guglielmo Tell 107509 32. Anonymous. Rakoczy March........c.ceccssecseees 30 
Verdi G., Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, Ernani, Otello, 107510 “ 33. Auber, D. F. S., Fra Diavolo. Fantasy............ .30 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il Trovatore.........ccccccccscccece $2.25 107511 7 3h, Thee, Gig FR. Pi cain cceccsecaccssccs 30 
Chiesa M., Musical Gems—Selections of Easy Pieces With- 107512 “35. Meyerbeer, G., L'Africana, Ist Fantasy cpdbbatocenus 30 
out Octaves: 107513 “* 36. Meyerbeer, G., L’Africana, 2nd Fantasy............ .30 
107478 ™ Ml, oii ew cnc ccdsancednedaas .30 107558 ™ 37. Halévy, F., L’Ebrea. POE, cn nsavwsencansserseee .30 
107479 a Se Ba, es bes ccracdcnsivcsiasdacccanas 30 109083 “« 3. Verdi, G., Un Ballo in Mascara ..cccsccsccccscccecs 30 
107480 3. Anonymous. Louis XIII Gavotte................... JU 109084 * 39. Verdi, G., Il Trovatore (Fantasy)......ccccsccccvces 30 
107481 4. Janovici J., Onde del Danubio................00000ee 30 109085 + Gi Verds,. Gi, Ase CHOMRRER Dc eivccaccrcnsssacvssiceecees 30 
107482 5S. Mendelssohn F., Spring Song... ....ccccccccccccccscs 30 109086 “ 4. Verdi, G., La Traviata (Fantasy)..c.0ssccscccovess 30 
107483 ” 6. Rossini G., Barber of Seville (Cavatina)............ .30 109087 7 @; Veoti,. Gi, Tiabethe CE MBG ic cccccicccsscscccceene 20 
107484 - i, I i Se deneueaewenual 30 109088 + 4 Verds; Gi, Beek. CEMA Dak ccccccscsescevcesssess 30 
107485 = B. Weer Ge B, Bi ivan vce dn cccccthocnccecces 30 109089 “ 44. Verdi, G., Nabucco (Fantasy)........sseceeseeeeeees 30 
107486 - 9. Mozart, W. A., Don Giovanni (Fantasy)........... .30 109090 “ 45. Wagner, R., Lohengrin (Fantasy)..........sscecees 30 
107487 ~*~ BR Baseet, W. A. Cee Mii vkcccsiccvcscvccsss 30 109091 * 4 Gounod, C., Fatst (CE OWRy)occccscsecccescsccsessss .30 
107488 * Fh, Bowes, TW. Ai, BEROGI BR TWO kc cccsccwoesccsce .30 109092 “ 4. Boita,. A.. Mefistolele CRGMtaty).cccscccccevcsecccies .30 
107489 Fe, I, Sh kn ss ce ceeneckcdscnsessans 30 109093 ** 48. Ponchielli, A., La Gioconda Danze delle Ore........ 30 
107490 ~ BA Pe, Bie GONE GE Wein vec avecensssccens 30 109094 “ 49. Gounod, C., Faust (Fantasy).......ccccccsesecsesees 30 
107491 ** 14. Anonymous. Hungarian Dance.................. —— 109095 “ 50. Wagner, R., Tannhauser (Fantasy)...........s.e00. 30 
107492 “ 4S. Beis, Vi. Bi, Pepitaetl COR) sc sciccccsvccecsses 30 109096 “ 51. Puccini, G., La Bohéme (Fantasy).............s00¢ 30 
107493 “ 16. Bellini, V., Sonnambula (Fantasy).............cee0- 30 109097 ** 52. Ponchielli, A., La Gioconda (Fantasy).............. 30 
107494 a De ern 0 109098 * Sh Maseste, B.. Beene... Beibeccncicceccavaccssdics .30 
107495 ** 18. Donizetti, G., Lucia di Lammermoor (Fantasy)....  .30 109099 “« 54. Rosas, J., Sull? Onde. Waltz... ....cccccccccccseees 30 
107496 *. Fy Bee, Gc. Gee Oia vse ne stcsdeccansacss 20 111261 “ $5. Gone, E., Mel Gaieeee, TBR. ccscccccccccvcccces .30 
107497 “20. Donizetti, G., Lucrezia Borgia, Ist Fantasy........ 30 111262 “ 56. Mactaams, P., Titi BeOORecarcccccsccsecccccsscce 45 
107498 ** 21. Donizetti, G., Lucrezia Borgia, 2nd Fantasy....... 30 111263 > FF Peek, GC. Fee. Bs Beviccsawoncessssiseessestins 45 
107499 - Fe Bee, Gi; GS FO Ric cic vivceccsscnns 30 111264 ~- Be Peeled, Ge. Tee Tei. Biidsenccddccccccvcesssccaxs 5 
107500 ** 23. Ricci, F., Crispino e la Comara (Fantasy).......... 30 111265 + DW Verh, Gi, CO Bebii ki cc cccienceivesccenscascsansses 45 
107501 “* 24. Meyerbeer, G., Roberto il Diavolo (Fantasy).......  .30 113181 “ Gh Cossionl, A. Lie We PORE. Bicsccscicccscccsesses 5 
107502 ~“ 23. Meyerbeer, G., Dinorah. Fantasy... ossscsccscecscees 30 113182 “« 61. Catalani, A., La Wally. Fant. Tovicsccscvvccsescsss 45 
107503 26. Meverbeer, G., Gli Ugonotti. Fantasy............. 20 113183 “ 62. Coteioni. A.. La Walle. Fat. be scicssscssccasess 45 
107504 ** 27. Donizetti, G., Linda di Chamounix (Fantasy)...... 30 113184 “63. Puccini, G., Mme. Butterfly. Ist Fantasy.......... 45 
107505 ** 28. Meyerbeer, G., Il Profeta. Coronation March...... 30 113185 “ 64. Puccini, G., Mme. Butterfly. 2nd Fantasy.......... 5 
107506 * 6D. Meteora Vi. Ga FOPEO BeOicc vcacccdcccaseccass 30 113186 * 65. Puccini, G., Mme. Butterfly. 3rd Fantasy.......... 45 
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WRITE FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET! 


“FUNDAMENTALS OF TRAINING 
A GOOD MARCHING BAND” 


The Elkhart Band Instrument Company 


beaters in price. Bandmasters from coast 

to coast are enthusiastically endorsing 

tHe Tracemarx the Supremacy of Elkharts in the mod- 
7 aaa erate price class. 





Another phase of our service is the publication of all | 


types of helps—the newest being a forty-eight page il- 
lustrated booklet on the “Fundamentals of Training a 
Good Marching Band.” It’s complete—written by men 
who are experts in this field. Tells how to perform all 
the required maneuvers—gives hints on formations for 
football and basketball games—pictures all drum major 
signals and is packed with valuable help. 

If you haven't received your free copy write us at once. 
One free copy available to each bandmaster. Quanti- 
ties offered at nominal rates. Address Dept. 501-A. 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
fH H H RT COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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serves bandmasters in two ways—one, | 
by making band instruments that are | 
absolutely tops in quality—yet world 





An Experimental Study of the Perceptibility and Spacing of 
Music Symbols, by Lorin F. Wheelwright, Ph.D. [Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.85.] 
While experimental studies in reading have multiplied, simi- 
lar studies of reading music remain comparatively negligible 
in number. As Mr. Wheelwright points out, however, the 
place of music in the public schools, involving the use of the 
printed music page, is ever becoming more firmly established 
and is constantly widening; and while “certain worthy musical 


experiences do not require reading skills . .. It is neverthe- 
less true that educators and students are concerned with 
musical literacy as an important tool.” His study is there- 


fore valuable and timely. All must hope that it is succeeded 
by countless others, for the whole field of music reading is so 
vast that no one study, and the work of no one man, can 
embrace more than a fraction of it. Mr. Wheelwright ven- 
tures a list of “contributory factors” which “must be con- 
sidered in planning a careful investigation of any one factor.” 
Factors “which may vary with the individual” include: native 
endowment; education; habits and skills of perception: visual 
efficiency; general physical efficiency; age; sex; and these are 
largely subdivided. “Concomitant muscular activity” includes 
vocal control; bowing; fingering, and others. “Typographical 
factors” heads another list, and “Reading distance”—as for a 
vocal score, an orchestral part, a conductor’s score, etc.—must 
be considered. Setting up reliable experimental methods that 
will yield reliable results in all these fields obviously will re- 
quire many workers and much time and effort. 

The title of this book defines the area to which Mr. Wheel- 
wright limited his investigation. For his findings the reader 
is referred to the book itself. They are pertinent and helpful. 
Of still greater value to music educators generally is the 
projection of thought to the infinite complexity of this every- 
day problem to which we have addressed ourselves, often with 
a confidence that has been in inverse proportion to our depth 
of knowledge and thought. No phase of teaching children 
should be approached so carelessly; and while scientific studies 
can never give us the essential truths we need to know, they 
are indispensable safeguards against teaching on the basis of 
hasty assumptions that arise wholly out of a personal state 
of feeling.—Will Earhart. 


School Band and Orchestra Administration, by Mark H. 
Hindsley. [New York: Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. $1.50.] This 
book is a significant contribution to the instrumental music 
teacher and supervisor. Teaching and administrative duties 
and techniques are pointedly analyzed by one who has shown 
himself to be a successful specialist in the field of instrumental 
music education. 

Quoting from the Introduction: “Instrumental music in the 
schools is coming of age. We now have a full-fledged, mature 
program which, having proven its value, is here to stay. Ob- 
jectives, policies, methods and procedures have been tested and 
approved. We are now in position to make the most of our 
past experiences, to go forward confidently and at full speed.” 
Mr. Hindsley then proceeds to describe and illustrate these 
“objectives, policies, methods and procedures” in a lucid and 
direct style. 

The problem is approached from the viewpoint that the 
teacher, to be successful, must also be an effective adminis- 
trator of his department. Each factor involved in the promo- 
tion and organization of a progressive music program is 
comprehensively treated. The strength and value of the book 
lies in its consistent ability to show how to isolate and solve 
many of the pertinent problems of the instrumental teacher 
and supervisor.—Leo J. Dvorak. 


Keyboard Road in Music Land and Other Stories, by Mary G. 
Reed. [Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.00.] The first story presents 
the piano keyboard in a fantastic and somewhat involved story. 
The other stories are for preschool and kindergarten children 
and are about subjects of interest to this age.—Naomi Evans. 


Roads to Music Appreciation and How to Make and Play a 
Shepherd Pipe, both by Augustus D. Zanzig; Forty Approaches 
to Informal Singing by Siebolt H. Frieswyk. [New York: 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue. 25c, 35c 
and 25c respectively.] These three little paper-backed books 
are of a value far beyond that which is promised by their 
modest format. Of course, those of us who are acquainted 
with Mr. Zanzig and his work (and who of us is not?) have 
learned to expect nothing but good from him, however mod- 
estly it is given. 

Mr. Zanzig does not fail us here. Roads to Music Apprecia- 
tion is “A Guide to Listener and to Teacher or Leader.” It 
does not ramble into aesthetics or into far reaches of musical 
criticism or musical lore, but gives simply the wisest sort of 
practical direction for arriving at an appreciation of music. 
Such mature simplicity is only achieved by virtue of mastery 
of far reaches of thought and knowledge which the author has 
explored. How to Make and Play a Shepherd Pipe brings us, in 
the same competent and pleasant Zanzig manner, the first help 
of the kind (or is it?) issued in printed form in this country. 
This booklet contains also “A Foreword from the Pipers’ 
Guild,” written by Jennie Cossitt, and thus adds itself to the 
movement which the English have developed so thoroughly 
and extensively. Those of us who would see all children 
have experience in “General Music, Instrumental,” as well as 
“General Music, Vocal,” will welcome this addition to our 
resources.—Will Earhart. 
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Gongs 


se 
di ted and ranged 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 
and JULIA SMITH 


Price, .75 


Something old, yet something new, blended in a volume of forty-nine 
enduring songs which are alive and active in the American scene of 
today—songs which would not be “old” songs unless they were good 
songs. 

The newness of these songs lies in the arrangements and piano ac- 
companiments, which introduce new and different rhythmic and har- 
monic content, at the same time retaining the beauty, mood and texture 
which have endeared these songs to America. 

The songs contained have been selected by music educators throughout 
the country from a list submitted to them, and are literally the best loved 
songs of our nation. 

Aimed at the needs of seventh and eighth grade music students, these 
arrangements are so startlingly attractive as to captivate students of any 
age or ability. Remaining always within the confines of good taste, 
these new and modern settings must be sampled to be appreciated. 
Tastefully and stoutly bound, and filled with lively illustrations by 
Walter B. Humphrey. 


Ask your Dealer to show you this collection, 
or let us send you one. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


62 Cooper Square,—and—119 West 57th St. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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METHODS 


Modern Viola Technique, by Robert Dolejsi. [Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00.] Fundamentally, this is de- 
vised not as an actual beginner’s manual but rather is intended 
to accommodate the student of viola for the most part already 
moderately advanced on his instrument in high school, college 
or university or for the professional player who can select at 
random certain daily studies for maintaining technical effi- 
iency Pictures illustrate the essential right- and left-hand 
positions and emphasize aspects and possibilities of natural 
ind unnatural postures. These should be a fine aid to the 
student in his daily practice 

Technical studies emphasize two pedagogic principles: (1) 
the simplification of the student’s conception of a subject so 
seemingly vast as technique to enable him to assume command 
of the entire possibilities of his instrument briefly and with- 
eut confusion; and (2) the development of concentration, which 
in turn leads to true intonation and comprehensive finger- 
board cognizance. The studies are written with simplicity and 
directness in order that the student can progress with or 
without a tutor 

\ concise history of the viola d'amore, illustrated with pic- 
tures, is included. A list of suggested study and teaching 
materials for the viola and the viola d'amore has also been 
carefully compiled 

This manual is highly recommended for the serious student 
of the viola. 

Mr. Dolejsi was born in Chicago and received his early 
musical training there, later studying at the Royal Conserva- 
tory in Vienna He is now a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Orchestra, viola soloist with the National Broadcasting 
Company, and a teacher of music in Chicago.—Harold Tallman. 


The Music Educators Basic Method for the Trombone, by 
John T. Roberts [Carl Fischer, Ine. 75ec.] When a new 
method for any instrument comes to hand, one unconsciously 
compares it with the usual methods in an effort to see a new 
idea or approach. The new approach in Mr. Roberts’ method 
is in the optional beginning along the line of three different 
pitches. In other words, the beginner may choose the ap- 
proach “A,” “B” or “C,” depending upon his natural lip 
formation or his individual difference of embouchure. There 
is much to be said for offering a beginning method which does 
not require al] beginners to start on the same pitch. The 
song material is that usually found in beginning materials. 
The method is well planned for the use of school pupils in 
that it progresses from problem to problem in positions, time, 
rhythm, and key signature problems.—Lorrain Watters. 


BAND 


Correction. The name of the arranger for band of Sibelius’ 
Onward, Ye Peoples! was inadvertently omitted in the last 
issue in reviewing this new publication of Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. The name of the arranger is Richard Franko Gold- 
man, associate conductor with his father, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, of the Goldman Band. 


Lyric Overture, by Otis Taylor, arranged by Charles J. 
toberts. PB187. Regal Overture, by Clair W. Johnson. PB185. 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.] Band conductors will be interested to 
know that there are now available condensed conductors’ scores 
in octavo size of a most complete piano score of several Carl 
Fischer publications, of which these are two good examples.— 
Harold Tallman. 


Richard III Overture, by Edward German, arranged by Floyd 
J. St. Clair. [Sam Fox Publishing Co. Regular band $5.00; 
full band $6.50: symphonic band $12.00; extra parts 50c; con- 
ductor’s score, condensed, $1.00; full score $5.00.) Edward 
German's overture, “Richard III,”" composed for the Richard 
Mansfield production of the Shakespearean play of that name, 
is now made playable for bands by Floyd St. Clair. German’s 
music needs no recommendation and Mr. St. Clair has scored 
it effectively for symphonic band. Not difficult but not easy. 
Brilliant and interesting. 


Finlandia, by Jean Sibelius, Op. 26, No. 7, arranged for 
symphonic band by Lucien Cailliet. [Carl Fischer. Standard 
band $3.50; concert band $5.00; symphonic band $6.50.] Band- 
masters have always looked for the perfect band arrangement 
of the famous Finlandia. In musical content it seems to 
some better adapted for symphonic band than orchestra. How- 
ever, it seems to present more than the usual problems in 
transcription. Judging from the condensed score only, Mr. 
Cailliet’s arrangement promises excellent tone color and 
solidity as well as a minimum of performance difficulties. Any 
director would profit from the description, suggestions and 
biographical material included in the score. Since this com- 
position will remain one of the “musts” for the better school 
and college bands, this arrangement should be studied by 
bandmasters everywhere. 


Marche Troyenne from the opera, “The Taking of Troy,” by 
Hector Berlioz: arranged for the Goldman Band by Erik W. 
G. Leidzen. [Carl Fischer. Standard band $3.59; concert 
band $5.00; symphonic band $6.50.] This is a brilliant and 
attractive concert number, adapted from the opera. Directors 
seeking this type of elaborate and extended triumphal march 
will find it a welcome addition to the available supply. 

Lorrain FE. Watters 
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ORCHESTRA 


Serenata Incaica, by Terig Tucci. [Carl Fischer. Small or- 
chestra $1.35; full orchestra $1.85.] This serenade in tropicai 
rhythm is brilliant and not especially difficult. Very worth- 
while but hardly the type for school purposes. 


Rhapsody in Rhumba, by David Bennett. [Carl Fischer. 
Small orchestra $1.35; full orchestra $1.85.] This is an or- 
chestral arrangement of another of the very intriguing better 
type of modern numbers. Probably more playable for small 
orchestras. The piece employs Cuban “native instruments” 
and is said to reflect Cuban rhythms. Its school uses would 
probably be confined to theater or social orchestra. You will 
have to like it if you like the modern type of orchestration. 


Activity Orchestra Folio, by Merle J. Isaac. [Car] Fischer, 
Ine. Piano conductor, 65c; other parts, each 35c.] Here is 
another orchestra book compiled on the general plan of a few 
marches, a few waltzes, a Chinese piece, an Indian piece, and 
a few odds and ends. There are no classics represented, but 
most of the tunes are playable and easy for beginning orches- 
tras. Not very strong musically. 


Early Classic Works, London Chamber Orchestra Series, 
transcribed by Anthony Collins. [Sam Fox Publishing Co. 
Complete arrangement, 75c; full score and piano part com- 
bined, 35c; all other parts, 10c¢ each.] Here is an excellent 
collection of early classics which are well arranged and edited 
and which offer excellent material for the string orchestra or 
chamber orchestra. Not a poor number in the entire series 
of nine. Musicians will heartily approve these classics, but 
teachers will find modern pupils lukewarn to the ancient dance 
forms. Strongly recommended to those who will have oppor- 
tunity to use material for chamber orchestra. — Lorrain E. 
Watters. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 

The Marcelli Folio for Orchestra and Band, by Nino Mar- 
eelli. {Carl Fischer, Inc. Each part, 40c; piano accompani- 
ment, 75c; conductor's score, $1.00.] One is a bit skeptical 
about any collection of music for both orchestra and band. 
However, from the condensea conductor’s score, this seems 
to be a well arranged collection. Its weakness, however, lies 
in its inclusion of material so frequently presented in other 
collections — otherwise, the music is good and well scored. 
Effective for advanced junior high school and Class C senior 
high school orchestras and bands. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


“Lo! How a Rose E’er Blooming,” by Praetorius, Preludial 
Fantasia, arranged by Albert D. Schmutz for clarinet quartet. 
(Clayton F. Summy. 75c.] This is scored for first and second 
clarinets in B flat, alto and bass clarinets. It is based on the 
familiar Praetorius, “Lo! How a Rose E’er Blooming.” While 
there are no technical difficulties, there are ample opportunities 
for individual as well as ensemble artistry. Other numbers in 
this series for instrumental ensembles include: Prelude and 
Gavotte, Bass Quintet, by Albert D. Schmutz; Rondo in F, 
Brass Quintet, by Albert D. Schmutz; Moods, Cornet Quartet, 
Beldon C. Leonard; Scherzoso, Clarinet Quartet, Albert D. 
Schmutz. 

Petit Rondo (Forme Classique), trio for flute, clarinet and 
bassoon, by M. Carman. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc.] Snappy 
and rhythmic little rondo; two clarinets and bassoon or flute 
(violin) clarinet and bassoon. This is the type of music to get 
high school players playing together in small groups at home. 
Easy. 

Canonical Fugue, by Johann Sebastian Bach, transcribed by 
Quinto Maganini. [Carl Fischer. arts 15c; score 45c.] Not 
often does one find a trio for mixed clarinets (soprano, alto 
and bass). Composition is by Bach and appears very play- 
able. Players of these instruments would profit from having 
the opportunity to play it. 

Sonatina in the Old Style for three flutes, by Ary van 
Leeuwen. [Carl Fischer. Score and parts $1.50.] Now that 
flute players are being developed in considerable numbers in 
our high schools, there is need of music for flute ensembles. 
This publication would be very valuable as a study for three 
flutes. In addition, it would be thoroughly interesting as a 
concert piece. It is brilliant and offers considerable inde- 
pendence for each player. tecommended for examination by 
teachers needing flute ensemble music. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Pearls of the Old Masters, selected and revised by Harry 
settoney. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc. Solo part 75c; piano $1.00; 
complete $1.50.] The same “Pearls” for flute, as reviewed else- 
where for clarinet. These short selections are better for flute, 
however. Nice to listen to and valuable as teaching studies 
abounding in problems of embellishments, phrasing and in 
general classic style. Recommended for high school flute 
players (after the first year). 

Pearls of the Old Masters, selected and revised by Harry 
settoney. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc. Solo part 75c; piano $1.00; 
complete $1.50.] An arrangement of twelve short classics for 
clarinet solo with piano. Probably most useful for teaching 


purposes. 
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With the current predominance of swing music in the public 
eye, many of us are apt to overlook the superb talents of the 


GARDELL SIMONS — 
Solo Trombone featuring 
Simons “‘Cello-Tone’’ Model 
KING. Symphony Artist of 22 
years. Many years with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera, 
Teacher in Curtis Institute, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and past 
two seasons with N. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra. 


BERNARD BAKER — Solo 
Trumpet uses ‘'2-B’’ Sym- 
phony Model KING. Formerly 
Cornet Soloist, Arthur Prycr 
Band. Ist Trumpet (1919) 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 


symphony player. Consider the minute precise- 
ness of symphony work. Consider that a missed 

means a replacement. Consider the 
exactness of their work while playing the most 
difficult music written — and then take off your 


hats to real artists! 


Artists of this super class must have the 
very finest instruments obtainable. We 


are proud that these great artists have 
chosen KING. 


You can’t make a mistake in choosing a 


King. See and Try The Latest Models. 


pany Orchestra. Philadelphia §& 


Opera Company. Joined 
N. B. C. in .1929 
playing most of the 
big commercials 
and becoming one 
of the highest sal- 
aried Trumpeters in 
the country. From 
1937 Solo Trumpet 
with N. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


ALLEN OSTRANDER — Bass Trombone featuring 
Simons Symphony Model KING with F valve. Pupil 


of Mr. Gardell Simons. Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
Nationa] Orchestral Association, National Symphony 
of Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh Symphony and with 


N.B C. Symphony. 
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(Left to right) BERNARD BAKER, GARDELL SIMONS, ALLEN OSTRANDER and 
WILLIAM BELL — Outstanding ARTISTS in the Brass Section of the National Broadcasting 
Company Orchestra — acclaimed the world’s greatest — choose and play the finest... .. 
KING instruments. 
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WM. BELL — Tubaist, uses 
new CC KING Rotary Valve 
Tuba. Mr. Bell has played un- 
der the direction of the late 
John Phillip Sousa, Arthur 
Pryor, Patrick Conway, 
Bachmann, and Dr. Frank 
Simon. Also played with 
the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Have you tried a KING lately? 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO LET YOU SEE AND TRY THESE KING SYMPHONY MODELS OR WRITE US DIRECT 


AND WE WILL MAKE ARRANGEMENTS FOR TRIAL. 


Try our latest improved models. 


sas seramant. Z/4e WN.WHITE %o. conunome. 


Makers of KING - CLeveLanp -American Standard ond Gladiator Band Instruments 


Write for FREE copy of White Way News No. 11 stating instrument interested in, also whether 
[ Band Director, [] Supervisor, [] Instrument Instructor, [] Musician, [] Beginner. 








INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Adagio, from Piano Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2 (Moonlight), by 
L. Beethoven. [Cundy Bettoney Co., Inc. Solo and piano, 60c.] 
An arrangement of the famous melody from the “Moonlight” 
sonata for clarinet solo. The piano part is in C minor. Ques- 
tionable as a solo, but useful as a study in sustained tone. 


Panis Angelicus, by Cesar Franck. [Boston Music Co. 60c.] 
This arrangement for violin or cello of the beautiful “Panis 
Angelicus” should be particularly useful at this time for 
church work. I am not certain that it would be very useful 
in the public schools unless some special occasion demanded 
music of this type. It might make a good study for cello 
in the tenor clef. 

First Movement from Concerto in A Minor, for cornet, by 
Bernard Fitzgerald. [Carl Fischer. $1.50.] A composition for 
this instrument employing a wide range and considerable 
variety in interpretation. A good feature is that it gets us 
away from the theme and variation idea for solos. The accom- 
paniment is not easy but adds tremendously to the effectiveness 
of performance. Recommended for examination for players of 
fairly mature musicianship. 

The Jolly Dutchman, by Merle J. Isaac. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
This pleasing little solo for the string bass has the bowing and 
fingering well indicated. It would be an excellent teaching 
piece for fast-progressing first year string bass pupils. Might 
be enjoyed as a concert solo, if you believe in bass solos as 
most of us do. Probably too easy for contest use. 


Olympian Collection of Cornet Solos with Piano Accompani- 
ment, edited by Herbert L. Clarke. [Chart Music Publishing 
House, Inc. $1.00.) Here is a collection of eight cornet solos 
with piano accompaniment, which should be very popular with 
high school cornet soloists. Eight playable solos for $1.00 is a 


solo 


pretty good buy. The collection is especially interesting in 
that it contains original compositions by Revelli, Skornicka, 
Prescott, Huffer, as well as Arban and Liberati. The collec- 


tion is excellent and well recommended. 


Fantastic Polka, by Arthur Pryor. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] 
The name of the composer is practically sufficient recommen- 
dation for this trombone solo. Slide positions are indicated 
as suggestions. Another good trombone solo to be quite 
widely used, probably for contest and general solo performance. 

—Lorrain E. Watters 


PIANO 


Happy Return from “Three Vignettes” by Homer Simmons. 
[J. Fischer & Bro. 50c.] Viennese waltz style; beyond medium 
difficulty. 

Overture from “Marriage of Figaro” by W. 
ranged for two pianos, four hands by L. Conus. 
Bro $1.25.] Each part of equal difficulty. 
with some octave chords. 

O, How Pleeting, by J. S. Bach, transcribed for two pianos, 
four hands by Goldovsky. [J. Fischer & Bro. 60c.] Theme 
nicely distributed between the two pianos. For mature hands 
and minds. 


A. Mozart, ar- 
{J. Fischer & 
Medium grade, 


Four and Twenty Melodies, short piano pieces for first ii- 
terpretative work, by Berenice Benson Bentley. [Clayton F. 
Summy 75c.] Twenty-four short pieces designed to develop 
interpretative ability in the pupil who has some knowledge of 
note reading and note values. Each piece has special problems 
in phrasing, fingering, etc., presented unobtrusively. Famil- 
iarity with a wide range of the keyboard is one of the strong 
points throughout the book. Every piece has a quaint, pencil- 
sketch illustration by Philip Leigh Holliday and a clever little 
rhyme by Rowena Bennett which will appeal to even the 
youngest child. Grades one and two.—Clara Ellen Starr. 


ORGAN 


Compositions for Hammond organ recently received from J. 
Fischer & Bro., 119 West Fortieth Street, New York, include 
two folios of music especially arranged for Hammond organ 
by Charles Raymond Cronham: (1) Five Miscellaneous Com- 
positions, by John W. Barrington [No. 7536. $1.00]; (2) Six 
Miscellaneous Compositions, by H. Sandiford Turner [No. 
7535. $1.253. The editions are fully annotated, with regis- 
tration signs with special markings for Model B and Model E 
consoles. 


VOCAL SOLOS 
D. L. Schroeder, Flushing, N. Y.: 


Come, Worship Him, by William P. Boggs. 50c. Low, A 
to C-sharp; medium; C to E; high E-flat to G. 
G. Ricordi and Co., Inc.. New York: 

(1) Farewell (Despedida), by Maria Grever. 50c. C to F. 


(2) Let Me Go Back to My Dreams (Cuando), by Grever. 50c. 
C to E. (3) Rose Bud (Capullito de Rosa), by Grever. 50c. 
E-flat to A-flat. 
Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Evening Prayer (Ilta Rukous), by Kosti Vehanen. 40c. 


Harvest Song (Erntelied), by Felix Guenther. 
50c. C fo G. (3) In the Black Midwinter, by Willis Conant; 
poem by Christina Rosetti. 50c. C to E-flat. (4) Zamarah Is 
Dancing Tonight! by Bernard Hamblen. 50c. Low, B-flat to 
D (optional E and F); high also. 


E to D. (2) 
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VOCAL SOLOS 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) The Virgin's Lullaby, from the cantata “Glory to God,” 
by Rob Roy Peery. 50c. Low key, B-flat to D; high key, 
D to F-sharp. (2) O Love of God, by W. B. Olds. 50c. Low 
key, B to E; high key, D-sharp to G-sharp. 

Solo Voice—The following compositions are included in 
“Pathways of Song,” a series of art songs newly edited, ar- 
ranged, and translated by Frank LaForge and Will Earhart. 
The new series includes a list of thirteen songs, mostly by the 
classic composers, Mozart, Schubert, Handel, Haydn, ete. Of 
that collection the following three are typical: (1) Cradle 
Song, by Schubert. 40c. One of the lesser-known of Schu- 
bert’s songs. An excellent study for legato and diction. In- 
cludes both the German and the English texts. (2) Verdant 
Meadows, by Handel. 50c. This number is taken from 
“Alcina,” written in 1735. It is a grand song for style, breath 
control, and appreciation of the “bel canto” style of singing. 
This is another one of the songs of Handel showing the 
influence of the Italian cmoposers. It has English and Italian 
words. (3) Love Has Eyes, by Bishop. 40c. Bishop’s music 
written in the latter part of the eighteenth century shows the 
influence of the early English style of writing. His music 
was written largely for vocal effects; however, this number is 
melodic and simply written. 


VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

The Singing Road, compiled and edited by Arthur E. Ward. 
“An active repertory for artists and students.” Vol. I, for 
medium high, and for medium low voice. The compilation 
contains vocalizes, comments on diction, phrasing and breath- 
ing, the portamento and individual singing. Hints on Italian 
pronunciation also are included. The material consists of 
study songs by Nicola Vaccaj, folk songs, and songs by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Ruben- 
stein, Oscar Fox, Bainbridge, Crist, and others. 


VOCAL DUET 


Remick Music Corp., New York: 

Abide with Me, an adaptation from “Lohengrin,” by Wag- 
ner, adapted by Frank Campbell-Watson. 60c. For soprano 
and tenor. Soprano, C-sharp to G-sharp; tenor, E to G. 


MEDLEYS FOR MIXED CHORUS 


Mikado Fantasie, arranged and adapted by Rosario Bourdon. 
{Harold Flammer, Inc. Vocal score with piano. 50c; full or- 
chestration, $2.50.] Medley of eleven songs for mixed chorus. 

Stephen Foster Fantasie, arranged by Bruno Reibold. [Harold 
Flammer, Ine. Vocal score 30c; full orchestra $2.50; extra 
parts 20c.] A medley of seven songs for mixed chorus. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


B. F. Wood Music Co., Boston: 

S.A.T.B.—(1) A Song at Nightfall (from the “Merry Widow 
Waltz” by Lehar), arranged by Kenneth G. Kelley. No. 513. 
15ec. Accompanied also for S.S.A., No. 483. (2) Hili, Eili! tradi- 
tional Yiddish melody, arranged by Robert Gibb. No. 511. 1l5c. 
Interesting material to acquaint pupils with this distinctive 
and colorful racial music. (3) The Water Wheel, by Walter E. 
Miles, arranged by Haydn M. Morgan. No. 505. 15c. Accom- 


panied. (4) Exaltation (a choral “Grace”), by Robert W. Gibb. 
No. 502. 12c. Also for T.T.B.B., N». 470. (5) Dusk Is on the 


Rose; music by Robert W. Gibb, wirds by Christine T. Curtis. 
No. 496. 15c. A cappella. (6) Moon Waltz; music by Robert 
W. Gibb, words by Christine Curtis. No. 495. 15¢e. Accom- 
panied. (7) A Prayer for Wisdom (Kol Slaven), by Bortnianski, 
arranged by Robert B. Buxton. No. 490. 12c. Accompaniment 
ad lib. (8) The Divine Tide, by Robert Gibb. No. 485. 15c. 
A cappella. (9) Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord; music by 
Haydn M. Morgan. Psalm 86, No. 471. 15c. A cappella. A 
deeply stirring setting of this favorite religious text. (10) Rev- 
erence and Praise (Adagio from “Moonlight Sonata’), by 
Beethoven; arr. by Haydn M. Morgan, words by Vandevere. 
Good voice arrangement and words suitable for this sublime 
instrumental classic. (11) Haste Thee, Nymph (from “L’-Al- 
legro”), by Handel, words by John Milton. No. 488. 10c. 

S.S.A.T.B.B.—Autumn Clouds; music by Robert W. Gibb, 
words by Christine T. Curtis. No. 504. 15c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) She Smiled; words and music by Samuel 
Richard Gaines. No. 516. 15c. (2) The Welcome Day, by 


C. Shining and Robert W. Gibb. No. 503. 15c. (3) The Divine 
Tide, by Robert W. Gibb. No. 486. 15c. A cappella. (4) Co- 
lumbus, music by Christopher Thomas. No. 489. 15c. 


S.S.A.—(1) The Time of Roses; music by Franz Bornschew, 
words by Thomas Hood. No. 467. 15c. (2) River Dreams, by 
Robert W. Gibb. No. 484. 15c. 

S.A.—Waltz of the Flowers (from “The Nutcracker Suite’), 
by Tchaikowsky, arranged by Gibb. No. 510. 12c. 


Sprague-Coleman, New York: 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Humming Blues, theme song of “Alec Temple- 
ton Time,” by Alec Templeton. No. 0.28-4. 15c. Interesting 
for those who wish to bring the modern radio vocal music into 
the classroom. (2) A Crescent Moon and a Cradled Star, by 
Frank R. White, words by William L. Stidger. No. 101. 10c. 
Beautiful effect with alto solo and humming accompaniment. 
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Wide Acceptance of These Works 


material for next season. Ask for copies ‘‘On Approval.”’ 


[" suggests an examination of them when considering 





G-CLEF 
Two-Part Chorus Book 


———~ ——, 
~ | Choruses of treble 
voices, girls or boys, 
or both, in the upper 
grammar grades, or 
junior high, obtain 
in this fine collec- 
tion of 19 numbers 
a repertoire of most 

ts, | acceptable two-part 
¢ Vv songs. The texts, 

ie + too, have been a 
7 prime consideration 
in selecting material 
for this book. Orig- 
| inal compositions 


——— Sy 


THE G CLEF 


TWO-PART 


HORUS BOOK 


> 


and clever arrange- 
ments are included. 








Price, 50 cents 





SCHOOL TRIOS 
For Soprano, Alto and Bass 


In this collection of 24 choruses are some 
of the best efforts of contempcrary com- 
posers, a few adaptations of successful 
standard compositions, and several com- 
mendable arrangements utilizing melodies 
from classic sources. As is customary in 
these arrangements for junior high singing 
groups, the melody line frequently is given 
to the baritone, or boys’ section. All of 
these selections may be used as program 
material for assemblies, school concerts or 
commencement programs. 


Price, 75 cents 





WHEN VOICES 
ARE CHANGING 
Chorus Book for Boys 


Compiled by 
William Breach 


One of the knottiest 
problems in the vocal 
supervisor’s work is 
the selection of chorus 
material for the ado- 
lescent youth and the 
boy of junior high 
school age. Mr. 
Breach, for this col- 
lection, has selected 
numbers that are 
safely within the 
vocal range of these 
lads, songs with texts 
; that fire the youthful 
imagination and inspire the much-desired 
interest and enthusiasm so necessary for 
the success of chorus organization ventures 
in this field. 


Price, 75 cents 





CHORAL ART 
REPERTOIRE 


Choruses for Mixed Voices 
(S.A.T.B.) 


Compiled and Arranged 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


Masterpieces of choral, instrumental and 
symphonic writings, with texts carefully 
chosen and edited, are included in this ex- 
cellent collection for the proficient high 
school chorus. Educators planning ambiti- 
ous programs for spring or commencement 
will be delighted with this superior col- 
lection. 
Price, 75 cents 











ALL-CLASSIC 
Band Book 


Arranged by 
Erik W. G. Leidzén 


Gems from the writ- _ 
ings of the great 
masters, introduced in 
the repertory of the 
young band during its 
first year, develop an 
appreciation for the 
best in music. In this 
collect.on bits from 
symphezuies and other . : 
compositions have 

been attractively titled and brought within 
the playing capabilities of first year bands. 
Complete instrumentation for the modern 
school organization. 





CONTENTS 

SCs iin scccscesicccesunes Haydn 
FF ; ere Schumann 
i ED hediiceknn4k606000<s0eneeueaene ac 

4. Soldiers’ March................ Schumann 
OI, gra iuedcnducccesescnnsens Martini 
Se i eee Schubert 
OT rer rrr Beethoven 
i Serer. Mendelssohn 
9. Blushing Roses...............+.++- Mozart 
ore Verdi 
Sy PEE iva coscecvnienectcasacel Handel 
Bl EE hccccdcéucncescsesancoeseeel Bach 
Oe, ocak ccvcscesvencen Schubert 
14. Queen’s Romance.................- Haydn 
SME ncccenbecawarscenteesenueed Handel 
dy adc betavdsscanetssnedaskunesesunes Glu 


Parts, 30c Each Conductor (Piano), 50c 


MARCHETTE 
Band Book 


16 Snappy 
Marches 
for 
Beginning 
Bands 

Arranged by 
Mayhew Lake 
Here is a book that gives the young march- 
ing band an opportunity to shine at football 
and baseball games, track meets, etc. In 
making these arrangements Mr. Lake has 
kept all parts “strictly first-grade,” and 
yet they sound so full and satisfying that 
even the proficient high school band need 
not be ashamed to add them to its reper- 
toire. The instrumentation is ample, taking 
care of all instruments of the present-day 
school band. 


Parts, 30c Each Conductor (Piano), 50c 











Catalogs and Descriptive Literature 
on Any Classification Cheerfully 
Supplied, FREE of Charge to Music 
Educators. 
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EASIEST 


Orchestra Collection 
(With Band Parts) 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 


15 orchestra numbers—marches, waltzes, a 
romance, several novel characteristic num- 
bers, a polka, and a little overture—in the 
easiest possible arrangements. No 16th 
notes and no dotted 8th notes. And yet, 
all the usual orchestra combinations are 
possible, from Violin and Piano to the full 
instrumentation of the modern school or- 


chestra. The Piano Accompaniment for 4 
hands is optional. 
Orch. Pts., 35c Ea. Piano (Cond. Sc.), 65¢ 


Piano—4 Hands Acc., $1.00 





PROGRESSING 
Orchesira Collection 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 


After the young orchestra has mastered the 
selections in the Easiest Orchestra Collec- 
tion this book will prove an ideal second 
adventure. There are 12 numbers—marches, 
waltzes, descriptive selections, a tone poem, 
and pieces by Mozart and Boccherini. The 
instrumentation is the same as for the 
earlier book, but there is no Piano-4 hands 
accompaniment. 


Orch. Pts., 35c Ea. Piano (Cond. Sc.), 65¢ 





GOLDEN KEY 
Orchestra Series 


A Book of High Class Selections for 
the Proficient School Orchestra 


Compiled and 
Arranged by 
Bruno Reibold 


Edited and 
Annotated by 


Peter W. Dykema 


Especially pre- 
pared by experts 
for the purpose of 
supplying a fine 
type of music for 
the high school 
orchestra of to- 
day. The selec- 
tions are arranged 
for orchestras of symphonic proportions, yet 
extensive ‘“‘cross-cueing’”’ in all parts per- 
mits the use of them by groups with in- 
strumentation smaller than the usual num- 
ber in school organizations. 














CONTENTS 

Pincay Bes TE Bie os00000800050080000 Bach 
Processional of Knights of the Grail.... 

éekdeiaesenesssesceeeteesernaannnl Wagner 
eee Moussorgsky 
PRR. sdbiccnexseneionceatissecnnbe Jarn 
Interlude from “Sigurd Jorsalfar’’..... Grieg 
Musical Characterization................ Ochs 


Dance of the Tumblers...Rimsky-Korsakov 


Dance of the Bayaderes........... Goldmark 
: ree MacDowell 

Dl ddeitkesenetaeeesssasedendasennae Bach 
Theme from “Don Juan”’............ Strauss 
SE SNNNi5.54366000088s0%ebuen Meyerbeer 
Parts, 50c Ea. Piano (Cond. Sc.), $1.00 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 


S.S.A Secular: (1) My Saucy Sailor Boy, by Pauline Wins- 
low No, 8407 l6éc. Easy, narrative. Piano accompaniment. 
(2) To the Evening Star, by Granville Bantock. No. 8408. 
10 A cappell: S.S.A.A (3) The Virgin Martyrs, by Samuel 
Barbe No. 8386. 15c. S.S.A.A. A cappella. Unusual rhyth- 
mic pattern, and peculiar harmonies Low G frequently in alto. 

S.S.A. and S.S.A.A Sacred: (1) To the Queen of Heaven, by 
Thomas F. Dunhill No. 8449 10e. S.S.A.A. Old English 


sixteenth century Piano accompaniment. (2) Pueri, 
Concinite (Children, Come), by Jacob Handl, edited by E. Harold 
(Geel No. 8441 l5e. S.S.A.A. A cappella. Built on carol of 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Low alto. (3) The Lord Is 
My Light, by David Stanley Smith. No. 8357 25c. S.S.A. 
organ accompaniment. Complete chorus for women, 
more full than the usual. 

S.S.A.A Prayer of the Norwegian Child, by Kountz-Oncley. 
No. 8238 12 A fine, four-part women’s composition with 
Second alto part stays low (F%) most of the 


poem 


Piano or 


soprano solo 


way Solo part stays within the staff. Much humming serves 
is an accompaniment to melody and solo voice. To be sung 
unaccompanied Very good 

Unison—Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, by R. Vaughan 


Williams No. 
old English form 


S384 10 A secular unison composition of 
well within the range of medium voices. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 


Unison Duncan McKenzie. All of the 


very good melodies and will 


Descant Series, ed. by 


-ones selected for this series are 


ippeal to groups for unison singing In addition, each melody 
has a fitting descant The following are arranged by Alfred 
Whitehead: (1) Isabeau Went A-Walking, French Canadian folk 
. rh (2) Flowers in the Valley, English folk song. (3) The 
Croon Carol, Old German carol (4) A Patriot Flame, Old Irish 
lody (5) In All the Country ‘Round, French Canadian folk 
The following Stephen Foster group are arranged by 
Frat Bor chein and Robert McLeod (1) Gentle Annie 
») eanie with the Light Brown Hair (3) The Glendy Burk. 
No. 6157 12 (4) Beautiful Dreamer No. 6158 12 Others 
erie include (1) The Rising of the Lark, Welsh 
elody, arr. by Healey Willan No. 6159 Li (2) When 
vy Come Marching Home, by Louis Lambert, arr. by Don 
Mali: No. 6160 Lie (3) Killarney, by Michael W Balfe 
Frederick H. Candlyn No. 6161 12¢ (4) What Child 
| Tl (Old English), ari by Candlyn No. 6162 12¢ 
S.A.T.B Fog, by Hoyt Irwin A splendid setting of Carl 
Sandburg’s poem Some tricky intervals, but well worth the 
pent in rehearsal 
T.T.B.B Tom Cats, by Gustav Klemm No. 2250 l5e 
(Chor tor either mals Oo! mixed chorus, accompanied The 
irrangement is more appealing \ Feline Fantasy of 
Two Backyard Dictator Has audience appeal in its comedy; 
purely program 
S.S.A.T.B.B.-ace Nature Lullaby; words and music by 
1) id Haupt Modern and showy Difficult, but good 
S.A.A.T.T.B.B.-unace Chanson of the Bells of Oseney, by 
Robert L. Sanders: poem by Cale Young Rice (thirteenth cen- 
tury) Difficult Only the better talented groups should try 
is number Very well written; all voices well within their 
limits 
Traditional Negro Spirituals—a Collection of Twenty Concert 
nd Community Choruses for Mixed Voices (a cappella). These 
rrangements have been carefully designed to preserve the 
traditional spirit of the music and are deeply sympathetic with 
the religious import of the texts. They are rich in color and 


background, and provide excellent material for chor- 


slight training. 


harmonie 
which have had only 


uses 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 


S.A Lullaby, by Noble Cain No. 81042 12c. An attractive 
number in a rather meager field. 

Ay (1) Rest, Sweet Nymphs, by 
by Robert Hufstader No, 11 12e. would do well 
to inve this arrangement A fine composition from the 
sixteenth century: attractive and well worth doing. (2) Ole 
Ark’s a-Moverin’, by Noble Cain. No. 82114 l5e. Effective 
number of the spiritual type (2) Go Down Moses, arranged 
by Canby. No. 8 L5e. (Do we need any more arrangements 

over-arranged tune’) (3) Hound Dog, by 
82113. l6e A novelty number. May be in- 
people who are interested in the type of 
glee clubs were doing so extensively at the be- 
ginning of the century. Chiefly interesting for its rhythmic 
effects and diction 

pe A Old Man Noah, by Riegger. No. 82528. 12c. An 
arrangement for three-part male chorus of the familiar chantey. 

S.S.A.A Music, When Soft Voices Die, by Noble Cain. No 
8$3121 12 Any. directors interested in four-part women’s 
voices may like to see this. 

S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B (1) Old 
Noble Cain. No 

Foster, arranged by 


Pilkington, arranged 
Directors 


tigate 


of this already 
Marlhom No 
teresting to those 


thing male 


Foster, ar- 
Me ‘Long, 
81118. 1l6e. 


Dog Tray, by Stephen 
81106 12¢ (2) Carry 
Noble Cain. No. 


ranged by 
by Stephen 


S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. plus baritone solo. (3) "Way Over Jordan, 
irranged by Noble Cain No, 81117. 1l5c S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
plus a few measures for a third bass part. (4) Life’s End, by 
Noble Cain No, 81116 iy An interesting new and short 


atmospheric composition 


CHORAL MUSIC 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 
distinctive 


Song Favorites from “Moonbeams” (radio's most 


vocal program), arranged for two, three or four voices by 
George Shackley, former general music director of Station 
WOR. The vocal arrangement of all the numbers in the 


“Moonbeam” series can be used as a duet, a trio or quartet, at 
the discretion of the director. The series consists of: (1) Home 
on the Range: (2) I Dream of Jeanie, by Foster; (3) Who Is 
Sylvia, by Schubert: (4) Beautiful Dreamer, by Foster; 


(5) Moonbeams, by George Shackley; (6) Red Skies above a 
Wigwam, by Dvorak. 12¢ each. 
S.8.A.—Blessed Damosel, by W. A. Goldsworthy. No. 7567 


25c. Easy three-part femaie number; difficult piano part. 


Mixed—Magnificat, by Winfred Douglas. 20c. Fine number 
for a large a cappella choir. Sonorous effects possible; intri- 
cate voice weaving. 

S.A.T.B.—A Prayer for Peace, by Alfred H. Johnson. No. 
7613. 12c. Anthem for mixed Well done. Singable 
and adapted to any patriotic program, especially at the present 
time. 

S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—O Softly Singing Lute, by Felix Borowski. 
No. 7598. 12c. An eight-part chorus,for mixed voices, for the 
discriminating choir director. A splendid number, well done, 
for concert or festival use. We need more writing of this kind. 


voices. 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 


The following anthems are illustrative of the new tendency 
in anthem writing. At the same time they are within the 
performing ability of the average good church choir: S.A.T.B. 
(1) The Eighty-Second Psalm, by J unkley. No. 1023. l5e 
Very easy and attractive. (2) Thy Blessings, Father, by John- 


son. No. 1026 l5e. In general, quiet and devotional in 
character: easy S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—(1) When Morning Gilds the 
Skies No. 1028 lide, A very interesting arrangement by 
Powell Weaver of the familiar hymn tune. Freely arranged 
and quite effective: rather brilliant in effect. Mixed voices 
plus a soprano solo or small solo section. (2) God, Creation’s 
Secret Force, by Philip James. No. 1025. l6e. A new and 


interesting anthem: rather more ambitious than the preceding 
numbers 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Alleluia, 
Born” by Bach. No. 1O12A. 12¢c. A charming 
graceful and flowing: quite delightful; very easy 
accompanied four-part chorus. (2) Jamie’s on the Stormy 


by Laurence Powell. No, 1021. l6e, Americana 


“For Us a Child Is 
“Alleluia” 
Written for 


Sea, 


from the cantata 


Lovers of 


should investigate this number: it has a real American folk 
flavor (3) O Hearken Thou, O Lord, by Whitehead. No. 1020. 
L5e, A setting of the already-too-many-times arranged Liszt 


transcription of the “Ave Maria” by Arcadelt. 

$.S.A.—(1) Gentle Spring, from “The Seasons” by 
Haydn, arranged by Bement. No. 1041. 18c. A typical Haydn 
selection; lyric and graceful. (2) What's in the Air Today, a 
transcription by Walter Kramer of the song by Robert Eden. 
No. 1033. l6e. Considering the wealth of good original chorai 
material available, little reason for transcribing 
art songs of this type for three-part women’s voices. 

T.T.B.B.—Directors looking for easy material may be _ in- 
terested in the following: (1) Two Swedish Melodies, arranged 
by Lefebvre. No. 1037. l0c. Singable, attractive and easy. 
(2) The Piper of Dundee, by Whitford. No. 1035. 15e. <Ae- 
companiment descriptive music utilizing bagpipe 
effects. 


Come, 


there seems 


necessary, 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 


S.A (1) Thine Alone, by Victor Herbert, arranged by 
Walter Scotson, words by Henry Blossom. No. 3034. L5e. 
(2) Romany Life, from “The Fortune Teller,” by Herbert, ar- 
ranged by Scotson, words by Harry B. Smith. No. 3035. 1l6c. 


Soprano solo and obbligato. High C in solo. 


S.S.A.—(1) Thine Alone, by Herbert, arranged by Scotson. 
No. 3031. ldec. (2) Romany Life, by Herbert, arranged by 
Scotson. No. 3032 20. 


S.A.T.B.—Accomp.—(1) Tenebrae Factae Sunt, by Marc I. 
Ingegneri, edited by Max T. Krone. W3028. 12c. Italianized 
Latin text of the sixteenth century style concerning the Cruci- 
fixion. Very well done. All voices stay in medium range. 
Highly recommended. (2) Fair Maidens, Come Forth, arranged 
by Eugene Gnotov; edited by Max Krone. A Russian folk 
song, fast-moving, rather short but interesting. Easy, and 
well adapted to most any school group. 


Boston Music Co., Boston: 


(1) A 
effective 


2180. Easy but 


with echo 


Lang. No. 
women's 


Merry 
number for 


Roundelay, by 


three-part voices, 


effects for flute or soprano voice. (2) The Nightingale, by 
Tehaikovsky. No. 9315. Well arranged for female voices. 
(3) Beautiful Saviour, by Duncan. No. 2179. Very effective 
setting of this good old tune. 
H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago: 

S.A.—(1) The Moon, by Busch. No. 3056. 10c. Good poem, 


This would be suitable as a festival number 
for two-part choruses. (2) Where Go the Boats, by Busch. 
No. 3055. 10c. Splendid number for a grade school chorus, 
the type pupils like. Fine poem and beautiful melody. (3) Bow 
Down Thine Ear, by Franck. No. 2058. 15c. Good arrangement. 


interesting music. 
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he Sectional soli book wherein every player of 
ai UPKFRON] any chosen section stands UPFRONT and plays 
on : the same solo in unison. By Major Ed Chenette 


T ad a] T ce a4 E Special solo books for all instruments in 
IMPERIAL addition to regular parts. Major Ed Chenette 
F 


- O U R FOGriffen, G.E. Holmes, R.B. Eisenberq 








Lead parts.including violin. for most all instru- 


EVERYBODY’S ments,arranged so that most any combination of 


instruments...full band or orchestra can be played 
BAND } Te) eo} .¢ effectively. For Junior and Senior bands. ByW D.McGaughey 





ae eer cal 


UP FRONT 


SECTIONAL SOLI 
BAND BOOK 


Contains 16 Compositions. 
Easy to play. Every one 
a novelty. 














® A Section of a band that steps UP FRONT and plays, 


BAND BOOK of joer he always brings instantaneous applause. UP FRONT Band 
sent ESET ET My eeaet aes, waa Book supplies such material. THE AVERAGE BAND does 
ORIGINAL and STANDARD not have more than two or three good soloists in any 


SIXTEEN Conpositions 


SPE is (2011) fre alt band sections. The idea of this book is to develop STAGE PRES- 
Words are added to many of the guoms 


Words ore! odéed te manr afte ENCE, POISE, CONFIDENCE and ABILITY down to the least 
SES MM ADDED FEATURES. experienced. Published for all band instruments. Cornet and 


— rn Piano Conductors’ parts. Price—Band Parts 30c each. Piano € 
— Conductor 75¢ 


IMPERIAL FOUR BAND BOOK 


ae e Arranged and composed by this big four... F. 0. GRIFFEN, GEO. E. HOLMES, 
MAJOR ED CHENETTE, R. B. EISENBERG. Sixteen Beautiful Compositions. 
SIXTEEN ORIGINAL patrons Easy to play! Special solo books for all instruments, in addition to regular parts. 
































fon young Bands ED CHENETTE Price—Band Parts and Violin 30c each. Piano and Piano Accordion 50¢c each. 





mens ig Soren. Ml | BUILDER of BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


by John Paul Jones r ‘ For Early Beginners to Concert Artists 


Major and minor scales in unison for all band and orchestra in- 
struments. A few minutes at every band or orchestra rehearsal 


should be devoted to playing these CPR, dé 
ises. A student with a few UMOEY” 
EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK inves home practice every d 
For School Ensemble Work . . Parade . . Concert, etc. of iin cesiias ak i. ‘aed ands Orchestras 
time, become a good performer. 


Nineteen beautiful compositions. => Published in seven groups 
May be used by any number of in- | EVERTBODT’s BAND BOOK } ani oe hp Ed eee 


acm , 
os) se Instrumentation 
S1are accerBion § sor on innde pege 


SAhe eaars sore 
ot eomeect 























struments from one solo part with Price 40c per group. SE Se 
piano up to full band, including GROUP 1—For instruments in C treble clef E s fees: 
orchestra parts. Lead parts for GROUP 2—For instruments in B treble clef ee |e 
almost all instruments. Arranged CROUP 3—For instruments in E treble clef = Son 
so that any combination of instru- GROUP 4—For instruments in Bass cleff a. - 
ments can play the compositions GROUP 5—For instruments in F treble clef 40! us inf 





GROUP 6—For instruments in Alto clef 
GROUP 7—For instruments in D 





effectively, provided a lead part is 
used. Band Parts 30c each. Orches- 


tra parts 50c each. Piano $1.00. 7a 
peal esl score (cornet) $1.00. * SAMPLE Cornet parts of these very wonderful books will be sent FREE or as 


many parts required of each will be sent on approval. Write us today. 














ORDER COUPON FOR SAMPLE PARTS 
PUBLISHERS JENKINS MUSIC CO.: Send sample cornet parts of the following books indicated thus (x): 
neces Up Front Band book. ............lmperial Four Band book, vwuuuekverybody’s Band book, ...........Builder of Bands and 
2 VWAUWAIC Orchestras. 
Jenkins SS > eee 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


T. B. Harms Co., New York: 

T.T.B.B.—Drinking Song, from the “Student Prince” by Rom- 
berg-Rapport. No. H1192. 18c. Directors interested in the 
trend toward the lighter, popular type of selection should look 
at this number. Easy voice ranges and harmony; attractive 
arrangement. 

S.A.B.—(1) March of the Musketeers, by Rudolf Friml, ar- 
ranged by Scotson. No. 601. 16c. (2) Stouthearted Men, by 
Sigmund Romberg, arranged by Scotson. No. 604. 16c. (3) 
Hallelujah, by Vincent Youmans, arranged by Scotson. No. 
602. 16c. 


H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York: 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Te Deum Laudamus, by Seth Bingham. Anthem 
for four-part mixed voices. A very fully developed setting of 
the usual Te Deum text. Rather lengthy but solid. This would 
make a fine festival number for combined church choirs. No 
solo voices needed. This number was composed especially for 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. (2) Beloved, Let Us Love, by 
Ellen Jane Lorenz. A short anthem for mixed voices. The 
number has a short, three-part women’s chorus as a contrast- 
ing middle part. Very good; easy. (3) The Chorales from the 
Organ Works of Brahms, translated and set in vocal form by 
Winfred Douglas. Of the series, the following are suggested 
as very usable: My Jesus, Who Didst Give; O God, Thou Faith- 
ful God; With All My Heart I’m Longing. 10c each. The 
themes of these are taken from Brahms’ Chorale Preludes. 

Unison—Missa de Sancto Matthia, a collection of responses 
by Alfred M. Smith. These responses, in the key of C Minor, 
are: Settings of Kyrie, Responses td the Commandments, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus Qui Venit, Agnus Dei, and Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. 

T.T.B.B.—The Happy Vagabond, arranged by 
son. No. 539. 16c. For men’s chorus, a cappella. 
ment heavy. 

S.S.A.A.—The Presentation, by Grace Kirck Sanford. No. 
1541. 20c. Extremely effective and colorful. Very unusual 


Boris Leven- 
Arrange- 


and modern. Soprano, alto solo with piano or organ and 
violin accompaniment. A cappella. Ten minutes. Grandiose 
climax. 
Remick Music Corp., New York: 

S.A.T.B.—Ants! by Blakeslee-Scotson. No. R3048. 16c. A 


humorous setting of the activity of ants. Rather tricky in 
rhythmic pattern, but not too difficult. 

T.T.B.B.—They’ve Broken Up Our Glee Club, by M. K. Jerome, 
arranged by Myron Rapport. No. 3052. 20c. A good program 
number for the quartet. Will make a hit. 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago: 


(1) Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind, by Olds. No. 1049. Diffi- 


cult song. Effective obbligato part to portray the blowing of 
the wind. (2) O, Praise the Lord, by Strom. No. 1539. In- 
teresting contrapuntal writing. (3) Heaven Bells, by McKay. 
No. 3016. Good arrangement for high school boy voices. 


No. 3025. Typical mountain song; 


(4) Kemo, Kimo, by Wilson. 
Paint, by Wilson. No. 


easy arrangement. (5) Goodbye, Ol’ 
3018. Boys will like this number. (6) The Erie Canal, by 
Wilson. No. 3020. Fine song for boys; good popular lilt. The 
American folk song idea will appeal to singer and listener. 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York: 

S.S.A.—"“Shvanda” Polka, by Jaromir Weinberger. No. 103. 
l5c. A choral setting of the famous polka from Weinberger’s 
opera “Shvanda,” with English text and arrangement by Daniel 
Sibley. This adaptation is well within the reach of all voices 
and fairly well arranged to bring out the melodic line in the 
instrumental composition. Recommended for those wishing to 
use instrumental adaptations in the vocal field. 


Chappell & Co., Inc., New York: 

(1) Apple Tree Fairy, by Montague Phillips. No. 4066. 15c. 
Vocal solo, interesting harmonically. (2) Fairy lullaby, by 
Roger Quilter. No. 3162. 15c. A typical Roger Quilter selec- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW RELEASES 


Among the publications which reached the Journal office too 
late to have the attention of reviewers before this issue goes 
to press, are the following: 


Stage Fright and What To Do About It, by Dwight E. 
Watkins and Harrison M. Karr. [Boston: Expression Com- 
pany. $1.50.] Very obviously a book worth looking into. Mr. 
Watkins is associate professor of public speaking at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Mr. Karr instructor in public 
speaking at the University of California, Los Angeles. Both 
are known for previously published works pertaining to speech. 
The illustrations by Zadie Harvey are fascinating. 


Deems Taylor (Studies of Contemporary American Compos- 
ers), by John Tasker Howard. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
25c.] Biographical sketch and analysis of major compositions 
with a list of all of Deems Taylor’s works. This is an exten- 
sion of the original booklet published in 1927, and includes 
additional material covering the period from 1927-1940. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEW RELEASES 


Making Friends with Music. Three of the six volumes in the 
World of Music Appreciation Course: “Prelude,” and “Progress” 
(for pupils), and “The Pilot,” teachers’ book covering the 
pupils’ volumes, by William C. Hartshorn, assistant supervisor 
of music of the Los Angeles Public Schools, and Helen S. 
Leavitt, director of music at the Wheelock School, Boston, and 
instructor in music appreciation, Boston University. Additional 
volumes in this notable series, as announced by the publishers, 
“The Mentor,” teachers’ book, and the companion books 


are: 
for pupils, “At Home and Abroad” and “New Horizons.” Re- 
cordings with the series are supplied by RCA-Victor. [Boston: 


Ginn & Company. The teachers’ volumes are priced at $2.00; 
the books for pupils at 60 cents each.] To be reviewed later. 


Our Songs (Teacher’s Manual and Book of Accompaniments) 
and an album of special recordings by Columbia (77 songs on 
6 records) from “A Singing School Music Series.” [Boston: 
Cc. C. Birchard & Company.] Another major work, representing 
the collaboration of Theresa Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, 
Gladys Pitcher, editors; Charles H. Farnsworth and Herman F. 
Smith, advisory editors; Peter W. Dykema, recording editor; 
Franklin Dunham, radio editor; Martha Powell Setchell, art 
editor. The books are attractive examples of John Worley 
printing at its best; the accompaniment book is done with 
patented “open flat’ wire-o binding. Prices not indicated on 
the review samples received. To be reviewed later. 


The Metropolitan Opera, 1883-1939, by Irving Kolodin. [New 
York: Oxford University Press. $3.75.] A new edition of the 
book which has become a standard history of America’s most 
famous opera. 


The Fundamentals of Training a Good Marching Band, by 
David Hughes, Edward Clark and others. [Elkhart, Ind. Elk- 
hart Band Instrument Co. 50c.] A forty-eight page manual, 
well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. Apparently 
covers every conceivable item related to the marching band. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, 
a report of the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators. [Board covers, 
50c.] Serious-minded music educators will want this book, 
which, by the way, is a very attractive example of bookcraft. 


Repertoire, Songs for Women’s Voices, by William C. Bridg- 
man. [New York: American Book Company.] Two volumes, 
each published in two editions—singers’ edition and accom- 
panied edition. A highly significant contribution to the choral 
field. Beautfully printed and bound. Singers’ edition, $1.20 each 
volume; accompanied edition, $2.20 each volume. To be re- 
viewed later. 

The Gondoliers, Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, abridged and 
simplified by David Stevens. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany.] 

Foundational Repertoire for Singers, two volumes, compiled, 
edited, arranged and translated by Victor Prahl. [Boston: C.C. 
Birchard & Company.] Each volume is published in two edi- 
tions—medium high and medium low voice. 


Tone Time, a concert folio of original compositions for young 
symphony orchestras, arranged by H. W. Glenn. [New York: 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. Each part, 35c; piano (conductor) 
part, 65c.] 

Dirge for Two Veterans, Harl McDonald’s setting of an ex- 
cerpt from the poem by Walt Whitman, for women’s chorus 
and piano. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. 30c.] 


Easy Anthems for Intermediate Choirs, for soprano, alto and 
baritone, compiled and arranged by Gordon Balch Nevin. Three 
volumes in the series. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 60c each.] 


Mikrokosmos, by Béla Barték. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin, Inc.] This collection of 153 progressive piano pieces 
by Béla Bart6k has just been issued in six volumes. A major 
work is thus made available to American pianists, the volumes 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $1.50. Béla Bart6k is on tour 
in the United States at the time this magazine goes to press. 


Prelude in D Minor and Hungarian Farewell. For string 
orchestras. The former, originally written for piano solo under 
the title, “Sorrow of a Lonely Heart”; the latter, originally 
written for voice and piano. Transcribed by Menotti Salta. 
{New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Score, $1.00; parts 15c each.] 


St. Nicholas Treasure Ship, for orchestra, variations on a 
St. Nicholas song of the Netherlands, by Maurits Kesnar. [New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro. Score, $1.50; parts complete $2.00; 
duplicates, 30c each.] 

Tango at Midnight from Suite 
Homer Simmons, for two pianos, four hands. 
Bro. 60c.] Difficult. 

The Duchess from “Alice in Wonderland” Suite by Homer 
Simmons. [J. Fischer & Bro. 60c.] Passacaglia. Difficult. 


[Except in the instances as otherwise indicated by signatures, 
the vocal music reviews in this issue were prepared by: Frank 
Biddle, Clyde Dengler, Esther Goetz, George Howerton, Ruth 
Klepper Settle, Harold Tallman, Ralph Wright. The reviews 
of instrumental materials were supplied by Naomi Evans and 
Lorrain E. Watters.] 


“Partita Americana” by 
{J. Fischer & 
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University of Cincinnati | 
Music Education | 


in the 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 | 
THE INTERSESSION THE REGULAR TERMS — 
* June 17 — July 23 


June 3 — June 15 July 23 — August 24 





Two Unit Courses: June 18-29, Miss Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia University, on Music in the Integrated 
Program; June 24-98, Dr. Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City, Missouri, on Developing 
Musicality in the Public Schools. Each class meets in the afternoon, carries one hour of graduate or 
undergraduate credit for the week, and may be elected by itself or as part of the first term. 


| 

| 

| 

Regular Terms: faculty in music education includes Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Miss Sarah Yancey Cline, and Mr. | 

Charles F. Stokes, and Dr. Thomas Annett. Complete programs leading to master’s and bachelor’s de- 
grees, with specialization in music education, conducted jointly by the University and the affiliated Cin- | 

cinnati Conservatory of Music and College of Music of Cincinnati. New courses this summer include | 

Group Piano Instruction for Kindergarten Primary Teachers, and The Development of Musical Instruments . 

| 


Special Features: A flexible program, permitting from one to twelve weeks’ study, as desired. Six weeks of 
professional grand opera, in outdoor theater at Zoological Gardens; lectures, recitals, excursions, social 
program. Hill-top campus adjoining mile-long park; dormitories; Student Union; all university facilities. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


6 
74th SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks session—June 17 to July 27 
5 weeks session—July 8 to August 10 
2 weeks session—July 29 to August 10 


FRANK SIMON & 


FRANK SIMON, Past President of American Bandmasters Association and director of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, 
who will direct the BAND forest in a summer course of 6 weeks. Daily rehearsals and weekly concerts. This course is 
accredited, being an integral part of the Music Education Department. The course is open to music supervisors and advanced high 
school instrumentalists. Dr. Simon will also hold a clinic in Band Conducting, in which student conductors will participate in week 
concerts. 

BAND FORMATION course—6 weeks, under direction of MERRILL VAN PELT, conductor of the University of Cincinnati Band. This 
course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium and field band, which includes fanfares, entrances, letter formations, designs, 
stunts and standard military movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 
SUMMER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—directed by C. HUGO GRIMM, composer, conductor, organist and pianist. Awarded National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ prize for orchestral ne sition _“, the MacDowell Club of New York prize for orchestral and choral work. 
Daily rehearsals are held and credit is given. tame will also be in charge of the Orchestra Clinic and student conductors regis- 
tered for the clinic will participate in the _ ly. — hearsals. 

CHORAL CLINIC in charge of DR. JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. An Inter-city High 
School Chorus will be conducted by Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Director of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools, assisted by Nelle Custer Murphy 


and Arthur J. Havlovic, high school choral directors. 
COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
For students pursuing advanced study and professional training. Musicology, for graduate students. 
Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers. 


For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. in bijpiic SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in affiliation with 
ey P the University of Cincinnati, under the direction of Sarah 


For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. Yancey Cline. 
Write for Summer catalog 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Dept. S Cincinnati, Ohio 

















C. HUGO GRIMM 
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State, District and Regional News 





Ohio Music Education Association 


N April 27 about 100 members of 
the O.M.E.A. from all parts of the 
state assembled in Oberlin. The 


principal topic of discussion was the 
future of the competition-festival activi- 
ties in Ohio. It seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that certain changes and 
improvements should be made if the 
competitions are to continue to serve to 
the fullest extent their purpose as ad- 
juncts to the music education program 
As a result of this meeting, which was 
supported by opinions secured from the 
statewide invitation to report sugges- 
tions and criticisms, it appears that 
there is general favor for continuing the 
competition-festival under a plan which 
will eliminate some of the handicaps 
imposed by the present system, which 
has been vastly outgrown due to the 
huge number of participants in the dis- 
trict and state finals. The goals sought 
include (1) Reduction of travel expense 
and time absent from school; (2) Better 
opportunities and facilities for careful 
adjudication; (3) Easing of the burdens 
at present imposed upon host cities and 
institutions; (4) Greater attention to the 
educational values; and (5) More em- 
phasis on festival features. 

A plan which it is believed would 
facilitate this program would be to set 
up county festival units, these to serve 


as preliminaries for the district festi- 
vals, which would replace the present 
state finals. 

Among other items in the suggested 
county program are (1) Regular monthly 
meetings at various centers with special 
activities included, serving as the in- 
and-about music education clubs of the 
respective areas; (2) A series of educa- 
tional clinics, perhaps one a month; 
(3) One or more county music festivals 
during the spring, providing opportunity 
for all county and individual school 
groups to take part and also providing 
opportunity for competitive events if so 
desired. 

The projected plan also provides for 
the further development of the music 
section in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, with all-state bands, orchestras 
and choruses serving as state clinic or- 
ganizations; and a _ series of district 
competition-festivals in the eight Ohio 
districts. These events, as stated above, 
will serve as the state finals and will 
be so organized as to be of maximum 
educational value from every standpoint. 

It is believed that some such steps as 
those outlined will represent progressive 
movement which will be in line with the 
current trends and which will provide a 
setup essential for a continuation of our 
competitive endeavors with greater bene- 
fits to a greater number of students and 





OHIO MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, OBERLIN, APRIL 27, 1940 


Music Education Association who attended the 
meeting following the State High School Solo and Ensembles Competition Finals at Oberlin, 


Some of the officers and members of the Ohio 
dinner 
April 27, 1940. Among those to be seen in the 
right 


pictures are 
Gerald Frank, Second Vice-President, Elyria; F. W. Rudolf Behrens, County Supervisor, 


lop picture, back of table, left to 


Medina: Wade B. Fair, Muskingum College, New Concord; Mrs. Fair; Charles Fehl, Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson; A. Hoye Godtrey, Kent. Standing at the rear in the middle picture 

Harry W. Cummins, Bellevue; Earl E. Smith, Fostoria; Arthur L. Williams, Executive Secretary 
of the O.M.E.A., Oberlin. Lower right hand corner, back of table, left to right—Earl Beach, East- 


ern District President, Bellaire; 


Instrumental Affairs Chairman, Cleveland; Mrs. 


George Waln, Competition Chairman, Oberlin; Harry F. Clarke, 


Arthur L. Williams; Miss Faye Rees, Vocal 


Affairs Chairman, Wooster: Miss Marian Williams, Supervisor of Music, Oberlin. In front cf 
able turned to face the camera, left to right—Lawrence W. Chidester, Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland; George Hardesty, Manley Whitcomb 


and William McBride, Ohio State University; 


Columbus; W. Oscar Jones, Northwest District President, Defiance. 


teachers in return for the investment of 
time, effort and money. To this end it 
was recommended that a statewide ques- 
tionnaire be formulated and sent to Ohio 
music educators and administrators, the 
results to serve as the guide for next 
year’s music education activities includ- 
ing competitions. 

As another indication of changing at- 
titude as a result of changing condi- 
tions, reference should be made to the 
vote of 96 to 4 in favor of recommend- 
ing that the national associations re- 
scind the rule that instrumental or vocal 
soloists or ensembles must be members 
of an organization which has partici- 
pated in recognized district or state 
competition of the current year in order 
to be eligible for entry in the national 
(these are rules 1, 2 and 3, page 47, 1940 
Manual). This rule was originally made 
at the request of the sponsors of state 
competitions as a protective measure, 
since at one time there was a tendency 
for schools to enter individual soloists 
in the national competitions without 
giving support to the state activity. Ob- 
viously, the need for such a ruling has 
long since passed in Ohio and perhaps 
in other states. In fact, the purpose 
and results of the recent meeting in 
Oberlin were predicated upon the need 
for revising the procedures which, 
through wholehearted participation of 
the Ohio schools over a period of years, 
brought the competition-festivals move- 
ment to its peak of usefulness under 
the plans which have been followed up 
to this time. If this activity is to con- 
tinue to provide benefits to music educa- 
tion in general in anywhere near the 
same degree, it is obvious that adjust- 
ments must be made in line with present 
and anticipated needs.—Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary. 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4 The Massachusetts music educators 
clinic in Boston, March 14-16, included 
the following features: a dinner for mu- 
sic educators; a concert by the Massa- 
chusetts All-State Band, conducted by 
Stanley Hassell (guest conductor, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman); a joint concert 
by the Massachusetts All-State Orches- 
tra (Francis Findlay, director) and the 
Massachusetts All-State Chorus (Thomp- 
son Stone, director); a band clinic con- 
ducted by Mr. Goldman; a demonstra- 
tion on no-syllable reading in Welles- 
ley; and an elementary school music 
clinic, of which Ruth Myers of the Bos- 
ton University College of Music was 
chairman. 

The Massachusetts Music Festivals 
took place in Athol, May 4, and in 
Wellesley, May 11. Henry R. Wheeler 
was chairman of the Athol festival and 
Amy Young Burns of the Wellesley 
event.—Warren S. Freeman, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kansas Music Educators Association 


4 The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Music Educators Association will be 
held in conjunction with that of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 1-2. Plans are already under 
way for a statewide chorus, to be made 
up of music teachers, who will rehearse 
during the days the Association meets. 
Walter Aschenbrenner, director of the 
Chicago Symphonie Choir, will conduct 
the teachers’ chorus. Clinic programs, 
to be directed by musicians of national 
prominence, are also being arranged in 
all music education fields for the two- 
day meeting. Plans are being made to 
organize a band of music directors in 
the state to serve as a clinic band under 
a well known director, yet to be chosen 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 2, 1940 





Student Union Building 


For the session of 1940 the entire Union Building 
will be allocated to Music. This will more than’ 
double the space available in past summers. With 
the many added rooms for teaching and practice, 
together with new piano equipment made to our 
own specifications, our facilities for effective music 
education will be greatly increased. 


Registration limited to six hundred 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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IN-AND-ABOUT NEW YORK CITY MUSIC EDUCATORS CLUB 


9 dinner meeting of the In-and-About New York Club at Hotel Brevoort, New York City. 


This picture was made at the March 


table in the center of the picture, from left to right, are Arthur F. 


Picture Consultants; Vincent Jones, director, 
of Music Education, New York University; F. 


The clinic chorus of music teachers will 
appear on the general sessions pro- 
gram of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Friday evening, November 1. 

A new staff of officers to serve for a 
term of two years, will be elected at the 
meeting. Present officers, whose terms 
will expire, are: President—Grace V. 
Wilson, Wichita; Vice-President—Wil- 
liam Altimari, Atchison; Secretary—N. 
V. Napier, Ellsworth; Treasurer—Benny 
Maynard, Pratt. The editor of the Kan- 
sas Music Review is Ethan M. Gill, 
Osage City. Members of the Board of 
Directors whose terms will expire are 
Owen Seagondollar, Belleville; Paul 
Marts, Fredonia; Mildred Kimmel, Wel- 
lington; Martha Wright, Garden City. 
Those directors whose terms will not 
expire until 1941 include Hobart Davis, 
Hays; Joe Williams, Lawrence; Ken- 
neth Crawford, Lyndon; C. M. Kings- 
ley, Lyons. 

The K.M.E.A. will coéperate with 
Wichita Public Schools as joint hosts 
to the 1941 biennial meeting of the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence to be held in Wichita, April 16-19. 

—N. V. Napier, Secretary. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 Officers and members of the Associa- 
tion are highly elated over the spread- 
ing enthusiasm in the field of vocal 
music throughout the state of Mich- 
igan, to which recent clinics have con- 
tributed in no small measure. The 
senior high school vocal clinic in Lan- 
sing, February 3, under the direction 
of Harry Seitz of Detroit, proved of 
great value to students and educators 
alike. The clinic chorus was composed 
of students from Central High School 
in Lansing. 

The elementary clinic in Reed City, 
February 9, attracted an excellent rep- 
resentation of music educators from the 
northern part of the state. Roxy E. 
Cowin of the University of Michigan 
School of Music was clinic director, 
with La Verne Westgate, supervisor of 
music in Reed City, as host. 

The junior high school clinic was 
held in Ann Arbor, April 26. Louis E. 
Pete of Ashland, Ohio, directed the 
choral materials clinic and the round 
table discussion, which was followed 
by a round table on vocal problems in 
the junior high school.—Donald D. Arm- 
strong, Secretary. 
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Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers 
Club 


4 Seventy principals were guests of Club 
members at the final dinner meeting for 
this school year, April 16, at the Sher- 
man Hotel. Members of the Principals’ 
Music Committee who addressed the 
Club included Charles E. Lang of Lane 
Technical High School, Peter B. Ritzma 
of Farragut High, James H. Smith of 
Fenger High and James T. Gaffney, a 
former member of the Committee and 
now a district superintendent. Helen 
E. Howe, director of music for the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, also addressed the 
group, and Philip Maxwell of the Chi- 
cago Tribune spoke of his interest in 
and some of his hopes for music in 
Chicago. The main speaker of the eve- 
ning was Max Rabinoff, who gave an 
informal talk about his early musical 
experiments in Chicago. 

Two members of the cast of the 
“Tropical Pinafore” entertained with 
music from that production. Benjamin 
Landsman, baritone of the Chicago City 
Opera Company, accompanied by Wil- 
lard Groom of Steinmetz High School, 
sang several selections, after which 
Esther Goetz spoke of her impressions 
of the Los Angeles national meeting. 
The present officers of the Club were 
reélected for another term, with the 
exception of the Executive Board, new 
members of which were appointed. The 
officers reélected are: President—Joseph 
J. Grill; First Vice-President — Helena 
L. Kane; Second Vice-President—Her- 
bert R. Rifkind; Recording Secretary— 
Helen M. Landry; Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Marie C. Ehrenwerth; Treasurer 
—Sylvan D. Ward; Honorary President 
—Clare J. Thomas. Executive board 
members include Helen C. Howe, Gard- 
ner Huff, Hazel Lloyd, Jack Rapier and 
Joseph Taylor. The meeting closed with 
community singing led by Hugh Dicker- 
erth, Correspond- 





ing Secretary. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4 November 28-30 are announced as the 
dates for the Eighth Annual Clinic of 
the Association, to be held in Rochester 
at the Eastman School of Music. Plans 
will be made to accommodate at least 
1,400 students and educators. The ten- 
tative program approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee includes some changes 


Witte, director of music, Yonkers, N. 
Department of Music Education, Temple ns Philadelphia; "Ernest Hesser, chairman, Department 


Colwell Conklin, director of music, Mamaroneck, of 


Seated at the head 
Brill, director of production, Erpi 


George ‘Gartlan, director of music, N. Y. City. 


over that of last year. There will be 
two bands, each composed of students 
from every class school. There will also 
be an orchestra and chorus, with the 
probability of a girls’ choir. A total 
of 675 students will be selected for 
these organizations. In the majority of 
cases preference will be given to high 
school juniors, seniors or postgraduate 
students. A higher grade of music will 
probably be performed, with fewer se- 
lections studied, thus permitting a 
more superior performance. 

Guest conductors at the clinic will 
include the following: (Bands) A. R. Mc- 
Allister and Walter Beeler; (Orches- 
tras) Karl Van Hoesen and Howard 
Hanson; (Choirs) Marlowe Smith and 
members of the Eastman School of 
Music faculty. 

Tentative plans call for a concert by 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
with a guest artist, as well as programs 
by the Eastman School of Music organi- 
zations. — Arthur R. Goranson, Presi- 
dent. 


New England Music Festival Association 


4 William F. Santalmann, director of 
the United States Marine Band, will 
conduct the massed band concert to be 
held Saturday afternoon, May 25, dur- 
ing the New England Music Festival at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. There will 
also be a concert Friday evening, May 
24, at the Warner Theater. Robert 
Sault, 256 Haverhill Street, Lawrence, 
has charge of arrangements for groups 
performing in this event. 

June 15 will be the date of the next 
all-member meeting of the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston. At this time 
bids will be considered for the 1941 host 
cities for the New England Music Fes- 
tival and the All-New England Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Concert Festival. 

The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion is making a careful study and sur- 
vey of closer ways of codédperation be- 
tween the various New England states 
and the New England Music Festival 
Association in such matters as conflict- 
ing dates, conflicting events, more uni- 
form required music and the governing 
of festival regulations. 

Important current events of interest to 
New England members include the fol- 
lowing: May 2-4—Vermont Music Fes- 
tival, Burlington; May 4-— Western 
Massachusetts Music Festival, Athol; 
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1867 . 73rd Anniversary Year - 1940 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 24 to August 3 August 5 to September 7 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 
will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music. 

KARL W. GEHRKENS, High School Methods and Conducting 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Music Education Methods 
HELEN CURTIS, Curtis Class Piano 

HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology, Radio 

ELEANOR H. BURGESS, Dalcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes 
LEROY WETZEL, Light Opera Performance in Schools 
FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education, Theory 

FLORENCE J. MADSEN, Piano and Voice in Music Education 
OSCAR W. ANDERSON, Band Clinic 

Se eeT SLBAMAERETALL. Band and Band Instruments 
ARCHIE E. SLUSSER, Band and Band Instruments 


Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 























National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 


School of Music 
THIRTEENTH SEASON — JUNE 23-AUGUST 18 


Summer Session 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN “* 
CALIFORNIA AYP THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


LOS ANGELES = Institute of Music Education 




















¢ 
MAX VAN LEWEN SWARTHOUT SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 
Director SIX WEEKS: JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


Select guest and resident music and music education faculty offer a 


MAX T. KRONE 
widely diversified program of undergraduate and graduate courses 


Asst. Dir. 
leading to the Bachelor's or Master's degree with a major in Music or 
: 40 Classes for 1940 Music Education. 
in afi beanches of musts end music ode- For Graduate Students: Choral Technique; Instrumental Pedagogy; 


cation. Distinguished resident faculty 
of 26 musicians and teachers—supple- 
mented by 7 visiting instructors in- 
cluding: 


Present Day Trends in Music Education; the Materials of Appreciation; 
Singers’ Style and Interpretation: Vocal Pedagogy: Free Composition. 
Band and Orchestra School (comprised of high school students) for 
Harl McDonald, Alchin Chair laboratory and demonstration purposes. Supervised by Dr. George S. 





Professor of Composition Howard. Daily rehearsals; private lessons; classes in drum majoring, 





Pauline Alderman . Lucien Cailliet . field maneuvering, dance band playing, etc. Concerts under nationally 
P. C. Conn . George Hultgren . Flor- known conductors. 
a Ww. ae - Wm. C. Hart- Exceptional opportunities for recreation in a pleasing, healthful environ- 
1orn . Julia G. Howell . Mark H. ment. Moderate expenses. Write for Institute of Music Education 
Hindsley . Edwin Jones . Peter Merem- Bulleti Address: 
blum . Bruno Ussher . Ralph Rush . — : 
Arnold H. Wagner . Mabel Woodworth Richard W. Grant, Director, The Institute of Music Education 
Play while you study . . . Spend your Room 162 Auditorium 
Summer in the nation’s playground THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
- . Write for Special Summer School State College, Pennsylvania 


Music Bulletin to The University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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May 9-11—New Hampshire Music Fes- Department of Music, New Jersey 
tival, Laconia; May 11—Eastern Massa- Education Association 

chusetts Music Festival, Wellesley; May 
1i—Joint Eastern and Western Maine 
Music Festivals, Waterville; May 11— 
Rhode Island Music Festival, East Prov- 
idence; May 17-18—Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of Massachusetts Supervis- 





4 A comprehensive report of activities 
of the Department of Music appeared 
in the last Journal. Announcement is 
also received that the Department will 
hold its annual meeting and election 





li/ GRETSCH 





= 





ors of Music, Northampton; May 17-18 of officers on November 9, in connec- 
—Region Four Competition-Festival, Al- tion with the New Jersey Education 
bany, N. Y.: June 4—Rhode Island Mu- Association conference in Atlantic City. 


The concert by the All-State Chorus and 
Orchestra will be given November 10, 
with C. Paul Herfurth conducting the 
orchestra and Carol M. Pitts the chorus. 
Ohio Valley Music Educators Association The New Jersey Music Educators will 
4 The April 10 meeting of the Ohio 5 hosts to the astern Music Bdwea, 
Valley Music Educators Association was tors Conference and the Region Four 
in charge of the Radio Committee, Rob- School Music Competition-Festival next 
ert Reno, chairman. Speakers included May. 

George Smith and Wayne Sanders, man- : 

aging director and program director, re- The Board of Directors of the Depart- 
spectively, of Station WWVA—the out- ment of Music unanimously voted to 
let for the Youth and Music Series of make Josephine G. Duke of Bayonne a 
programs sponsored by the Association. life member of the Department in rec- 
Twenty-six consecutive programs have ognition of the untiring and unselfish 
been given on Sunday afternoons, and efforts she has put forth to build the 


The reason for buying the series is to run through June. The organization from the time ahe awrves 
station was so well pleased with the as its first president to the time of her 


a GRETSCH MADE-IN-U.S.A. broa@casts that it has invited the As- recent retirement, January 1. Miss Duke 


| sic Educators; June 8 —Connecticut 
Music Educators Association Clinic.— 
John E. C. Merker, Executive Secretary. 





FLUTE can be simply stated sociation to conduct a similar series has taught thirty-two years in New 
‘ next season. Jersey and has always been an enthu- 
Il - figures: All indications point to a very suc- an Rg gener A the oe 
, cessful music camp at Oglebay Park, rough her activities in It she has 
ll Costly Standard Artist Flute $185.00 June 16-30. Registrations already are become known and loved by all the 
| GRETSCH FLUTE of Comparable far in excess of those in former years. teachers of the state. 
Appearance and Performance $90.00 The Association now has the largest 
= YOUR SAVING $95.00 membership enrollment since it was or- California School Band and Orchestra 
i, ‘ ganized four years ago, and is complet- Association, Southern District 
7 : ing its most successful season. New a - oa 
. AS e school year aws 
[[]] The crevscet FLUTE brings | Gfcers clected at the recent mecting 4 AS the current school year draws. to 
7 you everything the finest are: President—C. Lawrence Kingsbury, members reveals a total of 112—nearly 
7 i fe Wheeling, W. Va.; Vice-President—Ethel double the membership at the beginning 
artist instrument offers, ex- Check, Warwood (Wheeling); Secretary a din wee tae “ will gg gg 
ll cept the price. The same Edwin M. Steckel, Ogiebay Institute meeting, at which time election of offi- 
‘ (Wheeling); Treasurer Joseph Web- pain ill aie nce The enening tall 
" erfect key-action...smooth, stan Gitte Ghia: Ghia ot Ce cers will take place. The opening fa 
: ster, Shadyside, Ohio; Chairman of V meeting la announced for October & 
th silent, beautifully balanced. cal Committee—Mildred Wiley, Barnes- in, Hein dietied Celine « 
sss 2 ville, Ohio; Chairman of Instrumental The Pasadena district festival, spon- 
\\\\\ The same clarity and reso- Committee—Arthur Burdett, Brilliant, —— by ae! rae petng Forge —_ 
. Ohio Edwin M. Steckel. 19-20 with the largest entry list to date. 
nance of tone. The same ease ir Gain, ib toe a 
and sureness of tone-produc- Louisiana Music Education Association bles and 175 soloists participated in the 
: . 2 -_ — ’ " i events. Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
tion even in the critical low 4 The Louisiana State Band Festival, Suiidessin” Uae cukaaied aa’ teeiaadion 
register. ora y heer ge — ier for the festival next year, which prob- 
cation Association, ro 4 oe 4 d ’ 2 i edie . Ao vis ior 
H ° d d b school bands to Alexandria on April 18- ably will be accepted. The As on enue 
1 ere, juage y every $0. There were approximately 66 mem will also coéperate in the fifth regional 
: * a ; reo ’ : festival at Long Beach, May 9-11. 
\ test known is a flute of pro- bers in each band, making a total of - ” —_ hi “1 1 . — 
: : : more than 3,000 boys and girls enrolled re «dinner which re =6ASSOCIation 
i fessional calibre at a price in the festival this year. Solo and en- sponsored during the Los Angeles na- 
within the reach of all... semble events were held April 18 at tional meeting was attended by 175 
h fi the Bentley Hotel and at Victory Hall. guests, among whom were many na- 
Pry teachers, students and n- Band events in sight reading, concert tionally known leaders in the field of 
Ili ished players alike. and marching maneuvers took place instrumental music. Other convention 
: April 19-20 at Bolton High School and activities included the providing of 
Write on a penny post- at Victory Hall The band activities of bands for clinics; chairmen for both the 
d "Se d both days culminated in parades. National High School Orchestra and 
os na me your FREE Robert CC. Gilmore, supervisor of Band: practically all the section chair- 
FLUTE folder”’; a practical music in Alexandria, acted as chair- men for these groups; and the sponsor- 
d . ill b man of the festival.—Walter E. Purdy, ing of eight park concerts.—Anthony F. 
emonstration wi e ar- Official Correspondent. Gill, Vice-President. 


ranged without obligation. 
ss 


GRETSCH also offers SUPER 
VALUES in Guitars, Saxo- 
phones, Trumpets, Trombones, 
Accordions. Send for FREE 


catalogue. Mention instrument. 





THE 


FRED. GRETSCH 


MFG. CO. 


LOUISIANA MUSIC EDUCATORS LUNCHEON AT L.S.T.A. CONVENTION 


The season just closing marks another advance in the noteworthy developments in the field of 


music education which have distinguished Louisiana in recent years, and in which various 
Musical Instrument Makers } agencies have had important parts, including the State Department of Education, the Louisiana 
Since 1883 | Music Educators Association and the Louisiana State Teachers Association. The picture was 


: land ic Educati Associati é f the un 
r / | made at the luncheon meeting of the Louisiana_ Music Education Association, part 0 , 
ee eee oe usually successful music section program held in connection with the 1939 convention of the 
60 BROADWAY. BROOKLYN. N. Y : Louisiana Teachers Association, 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE 


University of Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION, 
June 24— August 16 


Instruction in all branches of 
music, leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor and Master of Mu- 
sic, under the following GUEST 
INSTRUCTORS, in addition to 
members of the regular faculty: 

WiutimM BreacH—Music Education 

Ovar CHRISTIANSEN—Choral Conduc- 
tor 

Roxy Cowr1n—Music Education 

\. DeRusertis—Orchestra Conductor 

Farner Witt1aM J. Finn—Choral Con- 
ductor 

Cieo Fox—Band Clinic 

Cuarces Gitpert—Oboe Instructor 

Date C. Harris—Band Clinic 

Ernst KrENEK—Composition 

Erik W. Lemwzen—Band Conductor 

Cumrorp LitpyA—Band Instruments 

ARTHUR SCHWUCHOW — Clarinet In- 
structor 

Frank Srmon—Band Conductor 

ArtHUR Potster—Organ 


High School Band Clinic, 
July 7 to 28 
For special announcement, 
address: 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
ANN ArBor, MICHIGAN 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








Ernest HutcHeEson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. WeEpGcE, Director 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 


education. 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue Room 124 New York, N. Y. 



































Master-Key 


THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


aS 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


Master-Key Pitch Pipes 


have fast become an almost inseparable 
accessory in Music Education. The Master- 
Key Pitch Instruments are outstanding for 
their high quality, are clear and accurate 
in tone and easy to operate. All notes are 
arranged in rotation following one another 
in chromatic order. 
Perfect in design and shape, neat and 
attractive in appearance. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of 
your profession. 
But that’s not all!!!! 
For your protection these Pitch Pipes are 
Clean and Sanitary 
For vocal use—Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys; 
Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys. 
Ask your Dealer for Master-Key Pitch 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 








EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 


RaYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Summer session June 24-July 27. Eastman School Publications by members 
Classes are taught by the regular faculty of the faculty include: “Answers to 
and guest instructors. Courses lead to Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 
Bachelor’s, Master’s or Doctor’s Degree. “Method of Organ Playing,” Harold 


RCA Victor has released nine composi- Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint,” 
tions by American Composers recorded Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 


by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Dr. ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern 
Howard Hanson, Conductor. Method for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson. 


For further information address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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Write me about that position you want 


SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
If Already Listed, Is Your Record as of 1940? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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D Paul 


UNIVERSITY 


A CHICAGO 
[HE SCHOOL OF 


eAlusic 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 to August 1 


Courses leading to the degrees 


B. M., M.M., and Ph. B. in music. 
Outstanding instructors. 


A comprehensive curriculum 
makes it possible to study with 
eminent orchestra, band and 


choral conductors 
Intensive work in public school 
music. 
Private instruction in piano, organ, 
violin, voice, band and orchestral 


instruments, c¢ ym posit mn, 


conducting and theory. 


Faculty Including: 
NICOLAI MALKO, eminent 
conductor of The Maryinsky 
Theatre, Petrograd, The Copen 
hagen Symphony Orchestra, and 

The Mozartium, Salsburg. 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, promi- 


nent choral director. 


IRENE MASON McBEAN, 
former Supervisor of Music in 
the Birmingham Public Schools. 


T. M. JUSTUS, director of well 


known bands. 


RICHARD CZERWONKY,Con- 
ductor of The Chicago Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra. 
ae 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Central Arizona Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Association 


4 A non-competitive high school music 
festival was held April 13 at the Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion and the college music department, 
Harry B. Harelson, director. All the 
high schools of central Arizona had 
been asked to _ participate, including 
those of Chandler, Tempe, Mesa, Yuma, 
Florence, Phoenix, Coolidge, Casa Grande, 
Glendale, Gilbert, Peoria, Buckeye and 
Tolleson. Arrangements for the festival 
were under the supervision of R. B. 
Lyon, band and orchestra director at 
the college. 

Officers of the Central Arizona Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Association are 
as follows: President—R. B. Lyon, 
Tempe: Vice-President—Lynn Fitzger- 
ald, Tempe: Secretary-Treasurer — Da- 
vid Murdock, Glendale. 


Central Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Central Kentucky Association, 
which is coédperating with other groups 
to promote a state organization of mu- 
sic teachers and supervisors, met March 
23 at the Art Center of the University 
of Kentucky for its regular’ spring 
meeting Willem Van De Wall, head of 
the Carnegie Study of Community Mu- 
sic in Kentucky, gave the principal ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Leland Whyte of Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, a vocal pro- 
gram. Ruth Stallings of the Winches- 
ter Public Schools presided. 

The next meeting will be in October 
at the time of the annual fall confer- 
ence of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, when 
election of officers is scheduled.—Ruth 
Stallings, President 


In-and-About New York City 


4 A report of the March 9 meeting of 
the In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club appeared in the last 
Journal. Elsewhere appears a picture 
of those at the dinner—approximately 
165 members—taken at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, 

Officers elected at this meeting to the 
Advisory Council for the period 1940-41 
include the following: For a term of 
one yvear—Arthur Ward, Montelair, N. J.; 
Harry Wilson, New York City; Ar- 
thur Witte, Yonkers, N. Y.: Raymond 
Burrows, New York City: F. Colwell 
Conklin, Mamaroneck, N. Y. For a term 
of two years Lilla 3elle Pitts, New 
York City; Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, 
Conn.; George Gartlan, New York City: 
Imogene Boyle, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y¥.: Ernest Hesser, New York City. 
For a term of three years—C. J. Broad- 
head, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Edsel Wil- 
hoit, Teaneck, N. J.: Bertha Bailey, New 
York City: Irene Keaney, Stamford, 
Conn.; Mabel Hackett, New York City. 

At a short business session of the 
newly-elected Council, Ernest Hesser 
was appointed chairman of the Club for 
the coming year and Harry Wilson, sec- 
retary. It was decided that no person 
may be reélected to the chairmanship 
and that each year five new members 
are to be selected for the Advisory 
Council.—F. Colwell Conklin, Past Chair- 
man 


Chicago Catholic Music Educators 
Association 


4 Evaluation of the year’s achievements, 
the financial status, and activities for 
the future will be subjects for discus- 
sion at the Association’s last meeting 
for the current semester, at the DePaul 
University School of Music, June 1. In 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution, election of officers is 
scheduled to take place at the first fall 


meeting, Saturday, October 5.—Sister 


M. Rose de Lima, Secretary. 
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Just Published ! 
A MODERN CANTATA 


for Baritone Solo 

and Mixed Chorus 

with piano accompaniment 
Text by JOHN LATOUCHE 
Music by EARL ROBINSON 
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Praised by critics, endorsed by 
educators, this new American 
work will be performed this 
season by leading colleges, high 
schools and choral societies. 


Hear it on Victor Records, sung 
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Southern California Vocal Association 


a4 Twenty-one schools of junior high 
hrough college level sent choral groups 

take part in the first annual South- 
ern California Choral Festival April 19- 
” at Occidental College, Los Angeles, 

the invitation of the Southern Cali- 
ornia Vocal Association. Schools from 

s remote sections as Taft and Santa 
\na were represented. The event was 
strictly non-competitive, although ad- 
judication was available for those de- 

ring it. Inafternoon or evening events 
on April 19, eight junior high schools, 
twelve high schools and the Los An- 
geles City College participated, with 
Mae Wheeler Nightingale, Ida Bach and 
Max Krone serving as adjudicators. The 
Annual Intercollegiate Festival was held 
\pril 20, with Frank Purcell of Whittier 
College as adjudicator. 

The choral festival was the first proj- 
ect of the newly-elected cabinet of As- 
sociation officers, of which Charles Hirt 

* Glendale is president. Since the va- 
rious levels of publie education are rep- 
resented in the office of vice-president, 
he following individuals will serve in 
that capacity: W. B. Olds, Redlands 
University: Ralph M. Holmes, Fullerton 
Junior College; Bernice R. Sheets, North 
Hollywood High School; Pauline Dainey, 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Los 
Angeles: Dorothy A. Hawkins, assistant 
supervisor of music, Los Angeles 
schools. Ruth Bonge, Los Angeles, is 
secretary, and Glen M. Case, Beverly 
Hills, treasurer. — Bernice R. Sheets, 
Vice-President. 


Western Wisconsin Music Festival 
Association 


4 As an experiment, two separate ses- 
sions of the Western Wisconsin Music 
Festival were scheduled this past school 
vear, being held at a four months’ in- 
terval at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College The first part of the festival, 
which took place November 25, was 
known as “Group Day,” with choral and 
instrumental organizations from_ sur- 
rounding schools performing and Carl 
Mvenson and T. C. Hoelty-Nickel of 
Luther College serving as adjudicators. 
Approximately 1,800 pupils participated 
in the events. 

For the second part of the festival, 
April 30, selected students from about 
thirty schools assembled, comprising a 
massed a cappella choir, women’s glee 
club, orchestra and band. The groups 
rehearsed during the day and gave a 
concert in the evening. D. R. Wartinbee, 
Verna L. Keefe and Jay Jorgensen were 
in charge of the choral, orchestra and 
band organizations, respectively. 

Officers of the Association elected for 
the ensuing year include: President 
rrank Smith, Galesville; Secretary— 
Thomas Annett; Treasurer—D. R. War- 
tinbee, La Crosse; Chairmen — (Group 
Day) Harold Ause, Onalaska; (Chorus) 
H. C. Amundson, La Crosse; (Orchestra) 
Sister M. Olivia, La Crosse; (Band) Car- 
roll Saffell—Thomas Annett, Secretary. 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 The Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion is coéperating with the various 
groups throughout the state which are 
making plans for welcoming the North 
Central Musie Educators Conference at 
the 1941 biennial meeting, to be held in 
Des Moines, March 16-22. Prominent 
among these groups are the Des Moines 
schools, the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce, the Iowa High School Music 
Association, the Iowa Band Masters As- 
sociation and the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. 

Several Iowa district meetings were 
arranged, in connection with the four 
State contests held this spring, for the 
purpose of making a survey of the edu- 
cational needs of the state from the 
standpoint of music educators. This 
Survey will assist materially in pro- 
gram preparations for the fall meeting 
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Westminster Choir 
College 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, Mus.D., LL.D. 


President 


Home of the Famous 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


Offering Courses Leading to the Degrees of 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
MASTER OF MUSIC 
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MUSICOLOGY COMPOSITION 


VOICE ORGAN | 
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Western Reserve University 


Summer Session, June 17-July 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in music and music edu- 
cation. Staff: Russell V. Morgan, Lawrence Chidester, Marian 
Williams, Myron Schaeffer, Russell Gee. Laboratory symphony 
orchestra and chorus. Cultural and recreational advantages of 


Cleveland. 
For catalogue address: 


The Director, Summer Session 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Music Education Department has many nationally 
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BAND BOOK 


by 
FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Here’s the ideal companion or 
follow-up band book for every 
beginning method. 

Preparatory harmonic, rhyth- 
mic, and melodic work precedes 
each of twenty program num- 
bers. 


Complete instrumentation. 


Request your free 
cornet copy now! 





Published by 


NEIL A. KJOS 
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Interesting 


BAND MUSIC 


in your library 


La Chiquita—by A. S. Meiscer. An 
original two-four Spanish Concert 
TS OSS EE Serer er Eee Full Band, 

Azalea Overture—by James M. Fulton. 
A cleverly constructed original over- 
ture for Concert. A national Class C 
Contest Overture, 


— 


June Caprice—by Joseph Paulson. A 
new one with which to feature Clari- 
net or Xylophone as a Solo.Full Band, 1 

Fugue Modernistic—by Carl Frangkiser. 
A theme based on a four bar melody, 
which melody predominates regardless 
of the instrument that may be play- 


Swing the Ingots—by DeLoyce Moffitt. 
A swing concert number dedicated to 
Frank Simon and featured by his 
Sl eee Full Band, 

Orange Bowl March—by Henry Fill- 
more. A new field march not at all 
GN cic pceenseanuewesanian Full Band, 
iami March—by Henry Fillmore. A 
swell six-eight march right up to the 
usual Henry Fillmore standard. 

‘icakehtnin daa deaaaetenditeiacel Full Band, 

Symbol of Honor—by Ted Mesang. One 
of the best easy and full marches 
written for some time..... Full Band, 

Paving the Way March—by Fred Slat- 
er. A good lively six-eight march for 
the better bands........... Full Band, 

Master Craftsmen March—by Fred K. 
Huffer. A fine six-eight march with 
interesting Reed strain in Trio. 


iitieetbansedkeeiuanenees Full 


— 





Band, 


MUSIC HOUS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Include these fine arrangements 


-50 


Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.00 


ing it....Full Band, 3.00; Sym. Band, 4.50 


50 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 
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of the Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion which will be held in conjunction 
with the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 


tion, and will also be of assistance in 
connection with the I.M.E.A. joint meet- 
ing with the North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference. 


Possible contributions of the I.M.E.A., 
to the program of the North Central 
Conference were discussed at a dinner 


meeting May 4 during the University of 
Iowa Music Festival. Howard Hanson, 
one of the critic directors for the fes- 
tival, was special guest and speaker.— 
Delinda Roggensack, President. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 

Education Association 
4 The Delaware School Band Festival, 
in which 23 bands took part, was held 
in Wilmington, April 26-27, under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Music 
of the Delaware State Education As- 
sociation. Friday morning, April 26, the 
concert performance of individual bands 
took place, with Edwin Franko Goldman 
as adjudicator; in the afternoon, the 
parade of bands, culminating in a 
massed band concert in which 1,000 stu- 
dents participated. Saturday morning 
Dr. Goldman conducted a band clinic, 
using the All-State Band, composed of 
outstanding players, as a demonstration 
group. 


Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
Association 

4 This year’s annual vocal and instru- 
mental clinic sponsored by the Associa- 
tion January 13 at Murray State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Kentucky, was the 
most successful to date, with a greater 
number of schools participating and a 
greater number of superior and excel- 
lent ratings. Students read the mate- 
rial under the direction of Price Doyle 
and Mr. Putnam.—Margaret Kelley, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Colorado Music Educators Association 
4 The annual regional competition-festi- 
vals for Colorado junior and senior high 
schools, sponsored by the Colorado Mu- 
sic Educators Association, took place 
in April at the following focal points: 
Pueblo, April 17-19 (Rei Christopher, 
chairman); Monte Vista, April 20 (Carl 
A. Brumfield, chairman); Stratton, April 


22-23 (G. R. Seofield, chairman); Ft. 
Collins, April 23-27 (Ward I. Miller, 
chairman). Events for bands and or- 


chestras, instrumental solos and ensem- 
bles, and vocal solos, choruses and glee 
clubs were included. Among the judges 
for the instrumental events were J. De- 
Forest Cline, Horace E. Tureman, Clate 
W. Chenette and W. H. Hyslop. Walter 
Aschenbrenner conducted the massed 
choruses in all districts. 

The Colorado M.E.A. is comprised of 
the Colorado Instrumental Directors As- 
sociation (B. E. Kibler, president, Her- 
bert K. Walther, secretary-treasurer), 
and the Vocal Division, of which Kath- 
aryn Bauder is president and Mabel M. 
Henderson, secretary-treasurer. 

The bulletin issued by the C.M.E.A. 
is one of the most complete and effec- 
tive publications of its kind which has 
reached the Journal office. 


In-and-About Dayton 


Clokey of Miami 
was the chief speaker at the April 13 
meeting of the In-and-About Dayton 
Music Educators Club at West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio. His topic concerned southern 
folk songs and ballads. The musical pro- 
gram following the address consisted 
of vocal selections by the choruses in 
Classes A, B and C which qualified for 
the state finais. 

New officers who will guide the af- 
fairs of the Club for the coming season 
are: President—Charles West, West Car- 
rollton; Vice-President — Fred Roberts, 
Covington; Secretary—Marcella Disbro, 
Dayton; Treasurer—Katherine Davy, 
Dayton.—Marcella Disbro. 


4 Joseph University 
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New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association 


4 The New Hampshire Music Festival 
Association presented its twelfth an- 
ial festival in Laconia, May 10-11. 
Che festival consisted of the following 
events: Concert by the All-State Or- 
iestra and All-State Chorus; presen- 
ition of individual bands, orchestras, 
elee clubs, small groups and soloists; 
oneert by massed bands, and individual 
ind maneuvers. 

Election of officers is scheduled for 
October at the time of the next meet- 
ing Anna M. Adams, President. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 


4 The April 4 luncheon meeting of the 
Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club at the Crescent Auditorium was 
ittended by approximately one hundred 
musie teachers present in Spokane for 
the Inland Empire Educators Associa- 
tion convention, April 3-5. Mrs. Harry 
Davenport of Spokane gave the main 
address, her subject being ‘Parents’ In- 
terest in Music Education,” and a mu- 
sical program was presented by the 
Libby (Mont.) High School Girls’ sex- 
tet Raymond Horsey presided at the 
meeting. 

Immediately following the luncheon, 
the Music Section of the Inland Empire 
Educators Association presented its pro- 
gram. Robert Patrick, superintendent 
of schools at Fairfield, Washington, ad- 
dressed the group, speaking on “The 
Place of Music in a School of One Hun- 
dred.” Sam Stone of Rosalia discussed 
“The Problems Facing Instrumental 
Directors in a School of One Hundred.” 
The session closed with a band clinic 
under the direction of Harold P. Wheeler 
of Washington State College. The Fair- 
field band served as the clinic demon- 
stration group. Herbert T. Norris of 
Washington State College arranged tne 
program and Dorothy Bussard of 
Spokane presided. 

Arrangements are complete for the 
Region One Competition-Festival which 
will be held in Spokane, May 17-18. 
Glenn Starr of the John Rogers High 
School is the Spokane chairman. A ma- 
jor event on next season’s calendar is 
the biennial meeting of the Northwest 
Music Educators Conference, also to be 
held in Spokane, March 27-29.—Ray- 
mond Horsey, Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-About Columbus 


4 The May 4 meeting of the In-and- 
About Columbus Music Educators Club 
at the Southern Hotel consisted of a 
festival designed to encourage all types 
of musical performance, creative and 
otherwise, in all grades of the schools. 
Each school had been invited to submit 
one or more numbers performed in the 
school during the year. The all-day 
program included five parts, one for each 
type of music, both instrumental and 
vocal. 

The activities of the Club have been 
varied and well attended during the past 
season. A large audience heard the ad- 
dress on community music given by 
Peter W. Dykema of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the March 2 
meeting. A clinic of vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles from the high schools 
of Delaware, Jeffersonville and Colum- 
bus was held prior to his address.— 
W. H. Ehrich, Secretary. 


In-and-About Atlanta 


4 An enriching and satisfying experi- 
ence for members of the In-and-About 
Atlanta Music Educators Club has been 
afforded during the past year by the 
varied programs and nationally famous 
guest speakers who have appeared on 
the programs. These have included such 
individuals as Joseph E. Maddy, direc- 
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NEW SCHOOL MATERIAL 
Published 





BAND: 


G. P. da Palestrina 


ADORAMUS TE and SANCTUS 
Arranged for Band 


— ig— 


RUSSELL HARVEY 


Full Band $2.00—Symphonic Band $3.50—Separate parts 20c 





CHORUS: 


Harl McDonald 


DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 
After the poem by Walt Whitman 


Original composition for Women’s Voices (S.S.A.A.) and Piano 


Price 30c 





ORCHESTRA: 


Lucien Cailliet 
VARIATIONS ON “POP! GOES THE WEASEL” 


In Preparation 


Orchestration identical with published band arrangement:— 
Full band $3.50—Symphonic Band $5.50—Separate parts 30c 





ELKAN-VOGEL CQO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





tor of the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Michigan; George F. Strick- 
ling, Cleveland Heights High School; 
Samuel T. Burns, Indiana University; 
and Carol M. Pitts of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College. Among the pro- 
grams were round table discussions of 
choirs and choir directors’ problems, led 
by Mr. Strickling; a Bohemian supper 
party in honor of Mr. Maddy; the or- 
ganization and development of an In- 
and-About Atlanta High School Orches- 
tra; the presentation of the junior and 
senior high school small ensembles re- 
ceiving superior ratings (Div. I) at the 
district festival; and a clinic for the 
directors of these groups. 

Election of officers will take place at 
the Club’s last meeting in June at 
Emory University, when members will 
be guests of the University’s music de- 


partment, of which Malcolm Dewey is 
director. 

Plans for next year’s program in- 
volve the smaller music clubs of the 
suburban districts acting as hosts, which 
will extend the radius of the Club’s ac- 
tivities.—Ruby N. Brown, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4 At the March 23 “On-to-Los Angeles” 
meeting of the In-and-About Salt Lake 
City Music Educators Club, Gerald 
Tracy, former Salt Lake City pianist, was 
guest of honor. Mr. Tracy outlined the 
story of his rise to success as a con- 
cert pianist. On the musical program 
were Florence Summerhays, soprano, and 
Lois Garff, violinist. Community sing- 
ing was led by Lyle Bradford. 
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Just off the Press 





BOGAR 


By Clifford K. Geary 


Band and Orchestra same key 


Fantasy in Symphonic Style 


Full Band with Full and Condensed Score............. $ 7.50 
Full Band with Condensed Score only...............2: $ 6.00 
Symphonic Band with Full and Condensed Score....... $10.00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed Score only........... $ 9.00 


Tech Tartan March (Carnegie Tech) by Panella 
Full Band 75e:; Symphonic $1.50; Full Orchestra $1.15 





Band and Orchestra same key 


For Band and Orchestra Ensemble 


iny of the above publications will 

sent on approval if desired. 
ALL PUBLISHERS’ BEST SELLERS are included in our 
located we can save you time on your mail orders for 


Try Volkwein’s Service 


632-634 Liberty Ave. 


Other Useful Publications 


Knights of Chivalry Festival March by Panella 
Full Orchestra $1.15; Band $1.50 


Volkwein’s Modern Way Method 


Training 


By L. J. Dippolito and K. E. Thompson 
Piano Part $1.00: Other Paris 75¢ each 


be 


stock. Being centrally 
anything in the music 


line. COMPLETE LINE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








DANCING DOLLS—Elliott (SSA)......... 
APRIL MUSIC—Elliott (SSA)............ 
STATE FAIR TIME—Elliott (SSA)....... 
FAIRIES—Lusck (SSA)... ccccccccccccccces 
HEART’S EASE—Levenson (TTBB)....... 


MARCH ON!—Luck (TTBB)............. 


JUBILATE DEO—Roman-Gillette (SATB) 





321 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





New Summy Octavo 
Outstanding choruses recently published 


INVITATION TO A DANCE—Levenson (SSAATTBB)$0.12 
LET THERE BE MUSIC (A Prayer)—Levenson (SATB) .15 
SIESTA (Lament of a Small Boy on Sunday Afternoon) 
Sl ee - 
THE HURDY-GURDY MAN —Elliott (SSA).........  .15 


eosccccsoos che 
Seecceessce 80 
seesecccees «8s 
TeTTTT Ty os one 


THE SNOWBALL BUSH—Hazzard (SSA)........... .10 


eosecccsecs oh 


ALL IS CALM (On Tyyni Nyt)—Hokanson (TTBB).. .12 


Ceescesese oe 


HEADIN’ SOUTH—Blanchard (TTBB).............. .18 
TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY—Winslow (TTBB) .18 
THE HIGH BARBAREE—Winslow (TTBB).........  .15 
JOHNNY, COME DOWN TO HILO-Winslow (TTBB) .15 


Order “On Approval” from your dealer or the publishers, 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Connecticut Music Educators Association 


4 An all-day orchestra clinic under the 
direction of Irving Cheyette of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, was held April 6 in Wilby 
High School, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
The Waterbury High School Symphony 
Orchestra, Floyd C. Evans, supervisor. 
was used for demonstration purposes 
Over one hundred players participated, 
including seventeen students from 
neighboring towns. A large number of 
supervisors and guests were in attend- 
ance at the clinic, and considerable en- 
thusiasm was evident. 

Plans were formulated at this time 
for the band clinic to be sponsored by 
the Association June 8 at Hamden. This 
will be conducted by William D. Revelli 
of the University of Michigan, with the 
Hamden High School Symphony Band 
as the clinic demonstration group. Mr. 
tevelli will speak at a banquet in Ham- 
den High School the evening of June 8. 
teservations for this event should be 
made with Clarence A. Grimes, director 
of music at Hamden.—Leon R. Corliss, 
President. 


North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association 


4 At the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Music Teachers Association 
held in Raleigh, March 15, H. Hugh 
Altvater of the School of Music. 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, was elected 
president for the next two years. Earl 
Slocum of the Music Department, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
was elected vice president; and Mar- 
garet Byerly of Asheville, secretary- 
treasurer.—Glen Haydon, Past Presi- 
dent. 


Georgia Music Education Association 


4 The fourth annual Georgia school mu- 
sie festival was held April 22-28 at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation. 2,300 students from 60 schools 
participated in the festival, which was 
the culminating event for the winners 
of the ten district high school and 
elementary music contests. Judges in- 
cluded W. P. Twaddell, J. Oscar Miller, 
Mark Hoffman, Peter Buys and John 
Heney. Max Noah was in charge of lo- 
cal arrangements for the festival. 
Newly-elected officers of the Associa- 
tion for 1940-41 are: President—Mrs. P. 
C. Ware, Waycross: Vice-l’residents- 
Ruby W. Brown, Decatur (Vocal): Ben 
L. Sisk, Atlanta (Band): C. W. Scudder, 
Cordele (Orchestra); Secretary—Thelma 
Brisendine, Griffin; Treasurer — Isma 
Swain, LaGrange: Elementary Music 
Festival Chairman—Alberta Goff, Thom- 
asville: High School Music Festival 
Chairman—Max Noah, Milledgeville. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4 Approximately 1,500 students took 
part in the Central California Festival 
which was held April 19-20 at Corcoran, 
rather than Fresno as previously an- 
nounced. There was a large increase in 
the number of entries this year. In 
accepting the invitation of the Corcoran 
High School and Chamber of Commerce 
to hold the festival in Corcoran, the 
Association inaugurate’ the policy of 
having one of the participating schools 
act as host to the festival each year.— 
Clarence H. Heagy, Publicity Director. 


Florida School Vocal Association 


4 The Florida State High School Music 
Festival took place April 11-13 at 
Tampa, with vocal and orchestra events. 
Olaf C. Christiansen was the principal 
adjudicator for the vocal competition. 
The tentative dates for the fall vocal 
clinic, to be held in Deland, are an- 
nounced as November 1-2. At this clinic 
the junior high school will be empha- 
sized, and the junior high school clinic 
held separately from that of the high 
scboo!.—Veronica Davis, Secretary. 
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In-and-About Harrisburg 








4 The In-and-About Harrisburg Music — , m F 5 . 

faducators Club concluded its spring ac- (Wa) No school, organization or institutional 
West ee ee by an emer’ l ] library is complete without the follow- 
enta clinic, 1e clinic Was condaucte 





ing books: 


Folk Music and Historic Collections 
American Anthology of Old-World Ballads - 

- Edited by Dr. Reed Smith 
Edited by John Tasker Howard 
Edited by John Tasker Howard 
Edited by John Powell 
Edited by John Powell 1 


by Bernard Mandelkern of Mansfield wee 
State Teachers College, with the York 
County High School Orchestra serving 

« the demonstration group. 

The final report of the _ secretary 
showed a membership of ninety-five. 
The following officers were nominated 
ind elected for the 1940-41 term: Presi- 
dent—Richard Neubert, Hershey; Vice- 
President—Evelyn Waltman, York: Sec- 
retary—Russell Shuttlesworth, Harris- 
burg: Treasurer—Edward P. Rutledge, 
Lebanon Valley College; Advisory Board 

Mrs. Beulah Frock, Hanover (chair- ° 
nan); Dorothy Brindle, Gettysburg; Jean 
Wolf, New Cumberland; Louise Hender- 
son, Chambersburg; Cecil Oyler, New- 
port.—Reuben TF’. Longacre, Secretary. 
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Early American Songs - - 
Early American Piano Music 
Twelve Folk Songs - - - - = - 
Five Virginia Folk Songs - - - - 
Program of Stephen Foster Songs - 
Edited by John Tasker Howard 

Folk Hymns of America - Edited by Annabel Morris Buchanan 

Early Spanish-California Songs - Edited by Gertrude Ross 

Ancient Basque Folk Songs - ~- Edited by Murray Davey 
Organ Construction 
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In-and-About Wichita 


j Temple of Tone - - by George Ashdown Audsley, L.L.D. 3.50 
4 At the April luncheon meeting of the ‘ . “a9 ne 
ta and-Abeut Wichita Baste Méecaters Contemporary American Organ - - - by William Barnes 2.50 


Club. Grace V. Wilson, supervisor of 
music in the Wichita public schools, 
gave an enthusiastic and inspiring re- 
port on the Los Angeles meeting of the 
M.E.N.C. Christa Fisher, contralto, as- 
sisted with the program. At the Febru- 


Plain Song 
Simplicity of Plain Song - - - ~- ~- by Justin Field,O.P.  .50 
Catechism of Gregorian Chant - by P. Gregory Hiigle,O.S.B. 75 
Art of Accompanying Plain Chant - ~- by Max Springer 3.00 


ty? 


ary meeting John Beattie of North- Voice 
western University and Joseph E. a : Sanne CON Sree ees . a _ > 
Sonar ot te Cumeie of ain Sound Sense for Singers by Deane Dossert __.80 
were guests. They were present in Piano 


Wichita for the Southwestern Kansas 
Music Festival, as guest conductors for 


Four Famous Piano Sonatas - Beethoven (An Essay)  - 
(Op. 18 - Op. 27, No. 2 - Op. 53 - Op. 57) 











the chorus and orchestra. : , 
Officers for this year include the fol- by Alexander Kelberine 1.00 
lowing: President—Edith Maher, Wich- Dance 
ita; Vice-President —Christa Fisher, Textbook of Social Dancing ~- by Lucille and Agnes Marsh 3.50 
Wichita; Secretary—Aileen Lee, Wich- iNew and enlarged Edition) : 
ita: Treasurer—Elsie Haury, Wichita.— . . se 
7 ” c ew - - , - - ¢ - - * “UW Z 5 
Edith Maher. Dance in Art by Lucy Lampkin 3.50 
Operas 
In-and-About Philadelphia King’s Henchman (Text-Edna St. Vincent Millay) 
4 The In-and-About Philadelphia Music - by Deems Taylor 5.00 
Educators Club held its final spring Peter Ibbetson (Text-Constance Collier) - by Deems Taylor 45.00 
meeting Saturday, May 4, at the Hotel f r 
Traymore, Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Biography 
conjunction with the South Jersey Sec- Studies of Contemporary American Composers 
tion of the Department of Music, New D ] 1 P en 
Jersey Education Association. The mu- unn, James %, ‘ ee ° <i F E 4 : . r . wee 
sical program featured the Pleasantville Kramer, A. Walter - + + + + + + «© «© © © «© » 25 
High School A Cappella Choir. K. Eliza- Lane. Eastwood ent ac Oe er a a5 
beth Ingalls spoke of the plans for the “ < 
1941 Eastern Music Educators Confer- Russell, Alexander - - - - 5 
ence at Atlantic City and Vice-President Still, Wilham Grant - , e 5 
John H. Jaquish described his experi- on ) Se 
Taylor, Deems + 4 4 eee 25 


ences at the national meeting in Los 
Angeles.—Elsie C. Mecaskie, President. 


Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


In-and-About the Quad Cities 


4 A report on the highlights of the 
recent Los Angeles conference was 
given by Leila Jorgensen and Miss Roth 
of Davenport at the April 20 meeting 
of the In-and-About Quad Cities Music 
Educators ‘lub at the Short Hills 
Country Club near East Moline, Illinois. 
A discussion of plans for next year and 4 A band clinic conducted by various 
election of officers concluded the meet- supervisors, including Joseph A. Grem- 











In-and-About Indianapolis In-and-About New Haven 


4 Plans for the In-and-About New Haven 
Music Educators Club for the coming 


ing.—Ina M. Dunlap, Program Chairman. elspacher, Marshall Howenstein and year include four meetings—two to be 
others, was the chief feature of the held in New Haven, one in Hartford 
March 23 meeting of the In-and-About and one in Bridgeport. 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators eat : aaa — 
Ennis Davis of New York was the 





Association 


4 More than 2,300 students registered 
for the 303 events of the Southwest 
Idaho Music Festival, April 12-13, at 
Caldwell. Lorn Christensen, supervisor 
of music at Caldwell, and superintend- 
ent L. A. Williams, were in charge of 
arrangements for the festival. The 
judges—Archie Jones, Hall Macklin, Carl 
Claus and Bernard Fitzgerald—all of 
the University of Idaho faculty, gave a 
special concert Friday evening, April 12. 
The Saturday night concert was pre- 
sented by student groups selected by 
lot before the festival.—Edison Fowler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Vay, Nineteen Forty 


Indianapolis School Music Club at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie. The 
clinic was under the supervision of 
Claude Palmer, with the clinic band 
made up of high school students from 
over the state. At the close of the 
luncheon following the clinic, Elizabeth 
Meloy directed the group in singing 
new material. 

Officers for the coming school year 
were elected by the Board of Directors. 
Will H. Bryant of Terre Haute was re- 
élected President; Paul Hamilton, Vice- 
President; and David Koile, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The next meeting will be 
held in October, 1940.—Ruth B. Hill, 
Secretary. 


chief speaker at the April 20 luncheon 
meeting of the Club at the Hotel Taft, 
with the double quartet of the New 
Britain State Teachers College furnish- 
ing the musical program. 

New officers of the Club elected for 
the 1940-41 period are as_ follows: 
President — Joseph Soifer, Hartford; 
First Vice-President — Helen 3onney, 
New Britain; Second Vice-President — 
Karita Briggs, Stratford; Treasurer — 
Sumner Libby, Watertown; Secretary — 
Mary Lane, Wethersfield. Board of Di- 
rectors for two years— May Andrus, 
Hamden; Frederick May, Naugatuck; 
Timothy Clifford, Watertown; Elsa Lim- 
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Medals for 
Classes 
A, B and C 
Concert Band, 
Orchestra, 
Marching Band 


and 
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for 
Regional 
Competition 





Send for special circular 
illustrating medals for 


REGIONAL FESTIVALS 
« 


We are 
the sole 
manufacturers 
of these 
awards. 





All designs 


ighted* 
A 7000 — A7700 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The White Pilgrim 


A Folk-Cantata for chorus of mixed voices and soli, with 
accompaniment for Strings or Piano 


by LEWIS H. HORTON and BUELL H. KAZEE 


“There seems to be but one wellspring of good tunes,—folk-song. 
. . They are the first to cast material of this sort in cantata 
form. ... Out of a dozen of the best religious folk-songs an artistic 





whole has been created.” 


From the Foreword by George Pullen Jackson. 


Price, $1.00 


Ea h St. 
THE H.W.GRAY CO. ‘oes 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 
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bach, Norwich. bBoara ot Directors fo) 
one year— Mabel Bailey, Middletown: 
Estelle Baldwin, Milford; Catherine 
Russell, Bridgeport: Albert Dorr, Gro- 
ton. A meeting of the new!y-elected 
Executive Board is scheduled for June, 
when a program will be formulated for 
the vear ahead. 

The year’s meetings have been most 
interesting, due to the well-planned 
progra’s, for which maximum time 
was made available by having business 
matters conducted in the main by the 
Executive Board rather than being 
brought into the Club sessions. May 
Andrus, Retiring President. 


In-and-About Lorain County (Ohio) 


4 An interesting and educational pro- 
gram by Oberlin Conservatory students 
was presented at the third and final 
meeting of the In-and-About Lorain 
County (Ohio) Music Educators Club, 
March 23 at the Oberlin Girls’ Gym- 
nasium. Featured on the program were 
a harp demonstration, a short talk on 
piano accompaniments, and a demon- 
stration by a class in Dalcroze euryth- 
mics. Preceding the meeting, members 
enjoyed a dinner and social hour at the 
famous Oberlin Inn. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
include: President— Floyd C. Moore, 
Elyria, Ohio; Vice-President—Raymond 
L. Crowe, Grafton, Ohio; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mabel Easley, Elyria.—Helen 
Dickey, Secretary. 


In-and-About the National Capitol 


4 Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
was the scene of the March 9 meeting 
of the In-and-About the National Cap- 
itol Music Educators Club. A _ discus- 
sion of “An Ideal Preparation for the 
Teaching of Music in the Public 
Schools” was led by Frances J. Civis of 
the Baltimore City Schools: and a sec- 
ond panel discussion of “What the Col- 
lege Music Department Expects of the 
Musical High School Graduate.” was 
conducted by Paul Beckhelm of Hood 
College. Music was supplied by the 
Hood College Choir, the Frederick High 
School Glee Club and the Parkway and 
Church Elementary Schools of Frederick. 

Luncheon was served at the Francis 
Scott Key Hotel. Ernest F. Griffith of 
the Graduate Department, American 
University, well known author and lec- 
turer and an authority on world con- 
ditions, spoke on “The Next Peace 
Treaty,” and Anna Marie Budde of the 
Hood College faculty sang several se- 
lections. 

The third and last club meeting of 
the year was held at Norfolk, Virginia, 
on May 4.—M. Esther England, Secre- 
tary. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 Robert J. White conducted a labora- 
tory of new choral publications at the 
March 16 luncheon meeting of the In- 
and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club, held at the Chicago Art Institute. 
A colored talking film on the National 
Music Camp was shown, with the an- 
nouncement that plans were being laid 
to establish National Music Camp 
scholarships to be awarded to outstand- 
ing students of all schools in the Chi- 
cago area. Mr. Buttelman, executive 
secretary of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting. 

Hobart Sommers was chairman of 
a panel to discuss the question, “Is 
musie education keeping pace with the 
changing curriculum?” at the May 4 
meeting of the Club, the last for the 
school year. Other members of the panel 
were C. H. Pygman, superintendent of 
schools in Maywood, Sadie Rafferty and 
Lulu Kilpatrick. Superintendents and 
principals were special guests of club 
members at the meeting, which was held 
in the Auditorium Hotel.—Fred R. Bige- 
low, President. 
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Shall We Save the Orchestras? 


(Continued from page 14) 





enough to boost their products on a par™ 
with the band instrument manufacturers. 
The makers of the finest violins, violas, 
cellos and double basses are dead, and 
modern violin makers working in their 
shops for the love of their work are in- 
capable or indifferent to personal publicity 
and the exploitation of their products. 


A first division winner on a wind in- 
strument is eagerly sought out by the 
manufacturer of the instrument played. 
The pupil’s photograph is published, to- 
gether with the name of the director. 
This is excellent publicity for the director 
and may be legitimate publicity for the 
manufacturer. But would not the musical 
public be just as interested in knowing 
about the winners on the string instru- 
ments? Yet the string teacher rarely 
sends in a photograph of his orchestra or 
personal publicity to the music periodicals. 
If the orchestra men are interested in 
developing their program, they should 
formulate a better publicity campaign for 
their departments. 


The band in any school is capable of 
greater flexibility in meeting the various 
needs of the school than the orchestra. 
These needs are not purely musical needs. 
They can often be classed as entertain- 
ment, but they rank high in the minds of 
the student body, the principals and the 
parents. Owing to the nature of the 
orchestra, it cannot hope to compete with 
the band in this respect. But the or- 
chestra, too, has its distinctive functions, 
such as playing for the school operettas, 
junior and senior plays, vaudeville and 
commencement. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the school fortunate enough to 
have both a good orchestra and a good 
band finds them both indispensable. 


Most small, so-called “Class C” schools 
find it virtually impossible to support an 
orchestra as well as a band. The prob- 
lems encountered here are too detailed to 
be enumerated, and the only logical solu- 
tion to offering an orchestral experience 
of any magnitude to rural children would 
seem to be in consolidation. But the 
problem of what to do about the disap- 
pearing orchestras is not confined to the 
small school alone; many larger schools 
have seemingly lost interest in developing 
their orchestra departments. This may 
be due in part to the “split” department 
organization which exists in some schools, 
where there is strong rivalry between the 
band director and the orchestra director. 
No lasting good to the school can come 
from such competition for the time and 
interest of the most talented pupils, the 
choice rehearsal periods, arguments over 
the music budgets, the control of the 
Music Parents’ Association, and the favor 
and esteem of the student body, the com- 
munity and the school officials. To be 
sure, there are instances where the split 
department seems to function nicely, but 
this usually occurs in the very large 
schools where there is enough talent to 
go around without cramping either de- 
partment, and where the community is so 
cultured that a definite need for the or- 
chestra department is appreciated. Logi- 
cally, it would seem wise for the general 
music director to direct and control the 
energies of both band and orchestra, leav- 
ing much of the class and private teaching 
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CLASSROOM -TESTED 


MUSIC WORKBOOKS 
THIRD GRADE THRU HIGH SCHOOL 


Published by Paul A. Schmitt Music Co.—Pioneers in the Music Workbook field. 


( “My Music Book”—L. Margueritte House— 
FOR THE 


GRADES Books One and Two—48 pages each. Il- 
| SN I. oc knee cst cnnaunssesbennenes ‘tc 
“An Exercise Book in Musical Theory’— 

—_— Maurice F. Carr—48 pages, price.......... ‘tc 
a “An Exercise Book in Creative Music”— 
—— Maurice F. Carr—Parts I and II, 40 pages 
— Se ee ee ee ‘Oc 
COLLEGE 


“Composing Your Own Music’”—Ranks-No- 
hearvec—G2 POGSS, PTICS. 2... ccccccvcccsces 1! 


OTHER FAMOUS SCHMITT PUBLICATIONS 


“Introduction To Musical Knowledge,” Jones-Barnard, $1.50; Prescott Technic 
System Outlines—Part I, including Preparatory Exercises, each 50c. 

“Getting Results With School Bands,’ Prescott-Chidester, $3.50. 

“Playwell Trio and Quartet Folio,’’ 50c. Fussell's ‘Ensemble Drill,’’ 75c. 

“Picture Tunes,” Gilman, 75c. “Morning Glories,” Hobbs, 75c. 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














SPRINGTIME FILLS THE HEART WITH SONG 


And What Better Music Could Any Heart Hold Than 
The Beautiful Songs In The 


NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


y 
Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 
Songs of nature, songs of sentiment, songs of home and school, 


songs of patriotism all combine to bring the human touch to 
the study of music and the love of art. 





SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES 
By 
Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 
Contains material ranging in difficulty from the simplest 
melodies in major and minor keys to the choral masterpieces 
of Palestrina and Bach. A musical presentation of chromatics 


and a complete study of all rhythmic patterns make the col- 
lection outstanding. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square New York City 
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A LEADING MUSIC 
DEALER 


SAYS: 


Mr. Henry Ruester, Mgr. Ludwig Music 
House, St. Louis. 


“Il KNOW THERE ARE 
MANY REASONS WHY 


BUESCHERS ~— 
ARE EASY TO PLAY” 


poo are many features on 
Buescher instruments which do 
not meet the eye of the casual ob- 
server, but that close inspection and 
a trial will bring to light. Do you 
know how Buescher’s Micromaster 
Valves make playing easier?—The 
scientific principle behind the triple 
taper of the mouthpipe—Why Buesch- 
er's Acousta Bell improves tone?— 
How Buescher’s Duo-Cup mouthpiece 
" makes top tones easier?—After years 
on the retail end of the music busi- 
ness here in St. Louis, Missouri, (the 
State where you've got to show them) 
| am convinced that for better intona- 
tion, fast action, ease of playing, 
tone, workmanship and beauty of 
design—the new Bueschers cannot be 
equalled."—Send a postal for free 
trial information and name of your 
nearest dealer. Mention instrument. 


New Music Holders! 


Attractive manila 
music holders, size 
114%” x 14”, illus- 
trated with correct 
playing positions 
in concert band— 
only .05¢ each, 
plus postage costs. 
Send cash or mon- 
ey order. 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. 501, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER 
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to well chosen assistants. Under such a 
system it would seem much easier to give 
each organization its proper emphasis, 
allowing neither the band nor the orchestra 
to profit at the expense of the other. 

The attitude of those who believe that 
an orchestral experience is not necessary 
nor particularly desirable as long as the 
child is getting some musical experience 
in the band is not only silly but shows a 
definite lack of musical background. Such 
a shortsighted attitude is the source of 
the erroneous opinion that the orchestra 
work should be dropped if there is little 
interest in it. It is about as reasonable 
to say that it is enough for students to 
sing, that we should stop presenting in- 
strumental music altogether because the 
students can get a musical experience 
simply by singing. 

There is a great deal of musical litera- 
ture written for the orchestra that can 
never be satisfactorily transcribed for 
band, such as the symphonies of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven—not to mention 
a thousand lesser works by these same 
composers and others. Even those com- 
positions which can be played by the band 
lose something by transcription and the 
student who never comes into contact 
with the orchestra and its literature is 
deprived of a vast tonal experience for 
which there is no substitute. 

Possibly a great deal of the blame for 
the apparent preponderance of teacher in- 
terest in band work can be laid at the 
feet of the colleges and universities. Vast 
numbers of scholarships to students who 
will play in the band are given out each 
year, in contrast to the small number 
offered in voice, piano, or string instru- 
ments. The college and university or- 
chestras are often inferior to the high 
school organizations in the schools from 
which the students graduated. Orchestras 
are little publicized by the universities, 
and often insufficient rehearsal time and 
little credit for the course helps them on 
their path to oblivion. When such a 
condition exists in so many of our higher 
institutions of learning—the supposed 
strongholds of culture—it is easy to see 
why ambitious high school students are 
not interested in string instruments. If 
the high schools are to prepare their 
most talented students for the colleges, 
then it is up to the colleges to help 
correct this lopsided program and enable 
themselves to prepare their pupils for a 
broad musical existence or for teaching 
music as music educators, rather than as 
instructors in band. 

The band on the football field or at the 
basketball game plays for many times the 
number of people it will attract to its 
formal concerts during the year. With 
its flash, pomp and splendor, it is a mag- 
net that attracts many thousands of boys 
and girls to membership. Many of these 
recruits would possibly never have the 
desire to participate in music of any kind 
if it weren't for this kind of thrill. All 
this means that the string men are going 
to have to find ways and means of keep- 
ing the instrumental program balanced to 
the extent that their programs are not 
swamped. Young students must be in- 
troduced to the strings while they are yet 
pliable and before they reach the age of 
self-consciousness. Ways of socializing 
string instruction, while yet accounting 
for individual differences, must be found. 
If saxettes, tonettes, or recorders and 
similar preparatory instruments are used 
in the lower grades they must be re- 
garded as “pre-instrumental,” not “pre- 
band” devices.’ It is within the ability 
of the public school instrumental music 





Everybody is singing 
“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES !’’ 


By JEAN SIBELIUS 
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Van TONETTE 


Z AMERICA'S MOST 
POPULAR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTRUMENT 


Music educators in all parts of the country, in large and 
small schools, are using this inexpensive instrument 
for the solution to teaching problems in the lower 
grades. The new Tonette makes rhythm, pitch, sight- 
reading and singing understandable — and real fun — 
for grade school children. Youngsters like to learn 
music with the Tonette because it enables them to play 
their favorite tunes after just a few lessons. 

The Tonette is particularly valuable as a pre-band 
instrument, because it is fingered very much like the 
clarinet. Students who learn to play the Tonetie grad- 
vate to standard woodwinds with ease. 

Most music dealers now carry the Tongtte and the 
many instruction books available for it. If your favorite 
dealer does not have Tonettes, please give us his name. 


A real musical 
instrument for - 
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teacher to redirect the trend away from 
the orchestra, not necessarily by a col- 
lective movement, but by individualized 
effort in the home community. Teachers 
can affect the attitude of the colleges 
toward their orchestras by sending their 
students to those schools which offer or- 
estral programs. 


Actually, these instruments are neither 


pre-band” or “pre-orchestra,” but “pre- 
paratory’’ for instrumental or vocal work. 
EDITORS. 





Music in the Modern School 


(Continued from page 13) 





adjust themselves to new situations. The 
music curriculum has changed from the 
old, not so much in offerings, as in spirit 
and purpose. It includes singing, playing, 
listening, and composing at the various 
levels. Content and methods, however, 
reflect new viewpoints. All pupils are 
not expected to participate with equal 
zeal in the same activity; nor are all 
expected to go at the same rate, nor 
achieve the same results. Students are 
considered more important than skills and 
facts, and the attitude of boys and girls 
toward music is the greatest concern of 
the teacher. 

In the new school one finds greater 
democracy. Each student has some voice 
in determining his school life, thus de- 
veloping qualities of leadership and the 
ability to think critically. Courses are 
not plannec and given for the glorifica- 
tion of the instructor and a few talented 
or favored boys and girls. Furthermore, 
they are organized on a_ psychological 
and cultural basis rather than a logical 
and technical. Increasing emphasis is 
placed upon the integration of subjects. 
This does not mean that music loses its 
identity, but rather that it has greater 
use in other areas of learning. 

Many activities are offered to care for 
varied interests and abilities; and, despite 
the difficulties involved, instruction is de- 
termined by individual needs. The tal- 
ented pupil as well as the average and 
the less than average has a fair chance. 
Modern education starts with boys and 
girls where it finds them and leads them 
from that level of interest and responsi- 
bility to higher levels. It offers oppor- 
tunity where pupils learn to share and to 
cooperate, both in work and play. It 
makes greater use of home and community 
resources. Activities taking place outside 
of school hours are an important part of 
the total program and are considered co- 
or extension- and not extra-curricular. 

We are living in troublous times. With 
customs undergoing change, governments 
being overthrown and the peace of the 
world threatened, it is of vital importance 
to the individual and to society at large 
that modern education teach boys and 
girls to think clearly and objectively. 
Music, more than ever, should be directed 
into avenues leading to proper prepara- 
tion for the use of leisure. The days 
ahead depend to a large extent upon what 
we do today, for the present holds the 
key to the future. In the words of Emer- 
son, “Let us make our education brave 
and preventive.” We should also make it 
constructive. Music instruction in the 
modern school should be of such quality 
that it provides each individual with a 
tool for happiness which will help him 
face the trials and rebuffs of an imper- 
fect world. 
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Music in the Social Scene 
(Continued from page 15) 





which, while not written by a native 
composer, was inspired by a native sub- 
ject, and certainly a mechanistic subject 
if ever there was one—a railroad loco- 
motive. Take George Antheil’s Balle: 
Mécanique to demonstrate further ex- 
amples of the mechanistic influence in 
music. Examine Prokofieff’s Age of 
Steel, Emerson Whithorne’s New Yor 
Days and Nights, and his composition 
entitled The Aeroplane. Investigate 
Hindemith’s operetta entitled, Let Us 
Build a City, Kaminski’s Machinist 
Hopkins, an Opera of the Machine Age. 
Show examples of current so-called 
“modernistic” architecture where the 
mechanistic trend is strongly evidenced 
—particularly in modern factory archi- 
tecture and in modern apartment build- 
ings where the mechanistic qualities of 
present-day living are emphasized. 

One of our failings as educators has 
been that we have not attempted to give 
our students a conception of music as an 
integrated part of a complete total cul- 
ture. We have taught music for its own 
sake alone; we have not related it to life 
in the large. Quoting from the Educa- 
tional Review as long ago as April, 
1913: “The curriculum resembles a pic- 
ture puzzle rather than a work of art 

, our students are given isolated 
fragments and told to put them together 
[Note: only in many cases we have not 
even requested the students to put them 
together ! ] let us at least show 
him the whole first. Let us lead him 
into the universe and turn on all the 
lights at once, rather than bringing him 
into it in the dark and then throwing a 
flashlight now in this corner, now into 
that.” Returning to the metaphor of the 
mosaic as a part of the larger picture: 
we have studied the mosaic, the tiny bit, 
the “isolated fragment,” but we have not 
caught the view of the work as a whole; 
we have not seen the picture completely 
—only have we secured glimpses of it in 
small and often unrelated segments. We 
have turned our flashlights first on this 
little section and then on that, but we 
have neglected to illuminate the entire 
picture. Let us get a broader view; let 
us see how the parts go together. The 
search is exciting. Have you ever seen 
the reaction upon a student’s face when 
it suddenly dawns upon him that music 
is not an esoteric and abstruse art, far 
removed from the life around him, but 
that it is a breathing, palpitating thing, 
growing from and closely related to 
those other things which he knows so 
well—to the literature he has read and 
loved, to the pictures he has seen and 
admired, to the great historical periods 
whose heroes and whose deeds have been 
the objects of his worship since child- 
hood ? 

One writer says, “Education is an at- 
tempt to integrate personality in terms of 
the whole interactive process of the in- 
dividual and the society in which he lives. 
It is an effort to break down barriers 
between isolated elements, and relate them 
into a unified, living work of art. It is 
an attempt to provide an opportunity to 
see and live life as a whole.” Therein 
many of us as music teachers have failed 
utterly as educators. We have not util- 
ized music as a means of integrating the 
personality of the individual with the 
society in which he lives. And yet, music 
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is one of the most effective means of 
securing this integration. Certainly, it is 
the only art which so easily provides the 
individual with the means of participation 
with other members of the group in a 
‘ommon activity. There are few art ex- 
periences which bring different people 
nto understanding and sympathy as 
quickly as does a mutual love of music— 
ither as an art to be enjoyed through 
the performance of others or as an ac- 
tivity to be engaged in oneself. A com- 
mon love of a Tschaikowsky symphony 
will go far to develop friendship and 

ngeniality. We have looked upon all 

the arts as isolated elements in our 
culture; we have neglected to relate them 
into a unified, living work. We have not 
taken the broad view; we have not looked 
at life as a whole. 

One of the most formidable obstacles 
we as musicians face is that of the com- 
plete ignorance of the layman of the place 
of music in contemporary life. He sees 
no value in music because he does not 
see it as a vital part of the social picture. 
To him music is a frill or a fad possessed 
of no real connection with everyday life. 
It is our place to disabuse his mind of 
this fallacy, to show him music as one 
of the facets of the cultural life of all 
mankind. Perhaps we have failed to 
impress upon the layman the importance 
of music because we do not ourselves 
fully realize the vital character of art 
and its close connection to the life around 
it. Brooks Atkinson, writing in the New 
York Times, February 19, 1939, says: 
“Some of the letters that come to this 
desk mention art reverently as though it 
were a holy thing outside the sphere of 
ordinary life. Art discussions frequently 
make the same mistake; they imply that 
art is confined to the theaters, concert 
halls and museums. But that is making 
a parochial subject out of a form of 
human expression that began around the 
savage campfires and in the caves of 
primitive man and that still runs through 
every department of life—the art of gov- 
ernment, the art of law, the art of educa- 
tion, the art of speech. In varying de- 
grees we are all artists, practicing the 
supreme art of living, according to our 
abilities. For art is moribund unless it 
is firmly rooted in our common heritage 
and growing out of the needs of human 
beings. Art must be ar integral part of 
life if it is to survive. Sooner or later 
the world discards art that no longer 
expresses human fundamentals, as it has 
discarded the bogus osténtation of the 
McKiniey period in architecture .. . art 
is not a separate chamber of life or the 
exclusive property of cultivated people. 
It goes down through the whole structure 
of life . . . there is nothing occult about 
art.” 

When we ourselves come to the full 
realization that there is “nothing occult 
about art.” that it is not a “holy thing 
outside the sphere of ordinary life” but 
a thing proceeding from and intimately 
related to the culture which produces it, 
then we shall ourselves be better capable 
if interpreting both to our students and 
to the community at large the place of 
music in the social scene. 

a 

In-and-About Chicago. At the annual 
meeting of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club held May 4, the 
following officers were elected for the 
1940-41 term: President—Walter Arm- 
bruster, Argo (Ill.) High School; Vice- 
President—Alma Schock, Elgin (Ill.) 
High School; Secretary—Lillian Schaefer, 
Tuley High School, Chicago; Treasurer— 
Stanley Halfvarson, West High School, 
Aurora, Ill. 
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excel in three fundamental qualities — 
They produce a large volume of tone easily and freely. 
Their scale and overtones are accurate. 


Their materials and workmanship are of the highest 


Naturally our clarinets embody modern improvements and they 
will give as good a performance as any clarinet can give. 
However, we know that the three qualities listed above are the 
qualities experienced clarinetists require. These, combined with 
fair prices, make Bettoney instruments top values every time. 
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clarinets. Ask for catalog of clarinet music. 
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Delaware. The first All-State Band 
Festival to be held in Delaware took 
place in Wilmington, April 26-27. 
Twenty-one bands and approximately 
900 students participated in the events, 
with Edwin Franko Goldman serving as 
guest conductor and adjudicator. On 
Friday there were concert performances 
of individual bands in the duPont High 
School, a parade, and a massed band 
performance led by Dr. Goldman; on 
Saturday a band clinic, also conducted 
by Dr. Goldman. 


The Eleventh Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival, an annual event sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., will be 
held August 17, 1940. More than 8,000 
men, women and children are expected 
to participate in the festival at Sol- 
diers’ Field, Chicago, which will include 
events for vocalists, violinists, cornet- 
ists, piano accordionists, choruses, 
bands, baton twirlers, etc. Many pre- 
liminary contests in states adjacent to 
Illinois will be held prior to the Chi- 
eago finals. <A festival luncheon is 
scheduled for August 16 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, at which Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell will be one of the principal 
guests and speakers. Philip Maxwell is 
general director of the festival; Henry 
Weber, musical director. 
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M' sic AS AN integral part of the 
school curriculum has come to have 
the endorsement of most thoughtful and 
informed persons. Increasing mention of 
its indispensable value in modern educa- 
tion is made by writers and commentators 
in their public utterances. For example, 
Rollo H. Myers, English author of a 
recent work entitled Music in the Modern 
IVorld has considerable to say on just 
this point; in his chapter headed “Music 
and Humanity,” he writes thus: 


“That music has been throughout the 
ages, in all iis forms a cultural 
force of the first importance, hardly 
admits of dispute. Moreover, being 
a universal language, it must bridge cer- 
tain gulfs between nations as nothing else 
can; while as an educative force it stands 
alone. 

“In this sphere there can be no doubt 
that great strides have been made in re- 
cent years to bring music into line with 
other subjects in our schools and uni- 
versities; and Sir Henry Hadow’s plea 
that the history of music should be placed 
on equal footing with the history of 
literature seems less of a far-distant ideal 
today than at the time when he made it 
so eloquently in his essay on the ‘Place 
of Music in Humane Letters’.” 


Reading the above paragraph, it ap- 
pears incredible that educators could ever 
have refused so to place the history of 
music; yet we all know too well that 
until lately, education has worn a blinder 
in this connection. Author Myers con- 
tinues : 

“Nevertheless, much still remains to 
be done before the last barriers, which 
still seem to rail off music from the 
other intellectual activities in which 
young people are expected to take 
an interest, have been swept away. When 
that day comes, music will be practiced 
by every man and woman as a matter of 
course, and the string quartet may evet 
take the place of bridge as a social 
pastime. [Happy day, when Beethoven 
and Schumann may take precedence over 
Lenz and Culbertson. ] 

“The important thing is that music 
hould not be taught as an ‘extra’ in 
S 
schools but should form part of the 
curriculum. Moreover, at least equal im- 
portance should be attached to the his- 
tory of music, in outline at any rate, and 
to rudimentary theory, as to the actual 
playing of an instrument. — 

“Music, in fact, should be taught as a 
living subject, and as one of the great 
departments of knowledge, not as a mere 
affair of scales and five-finger exercises 
on the piano or violin. At the same time, 
when pupils are sufficiently gifted, every 
encouragement should be given them to 
play and sing, because in that way, and in 
that way alone, they can gain a familiar- 
ity with the actual ‘stuff’ of music, and 
thus penetrate into a domain which other- 
wise would be closed to them. 


Vusic in a Modern World, which is 
published by Arnold in England (Long- 
mans-Green & Company, New York) is 
well worth reading by everyone who 
“takes a ‘serious’ interest in music,” but 
perhaps has not found time to reflect upon 
its nature or its place in the cultural 
history of the world. 
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CONFERENCE members, particularly 
those who knew and loved Hollis Dann, 
will welcome a book which has just been 
published on the eminent music educator's 
work and life, by C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany. The author, Reven S. DeJarnette, 
was once one of Dr. Dann’s most talented 
students, and has served as director of 
music at teachers’ colleges in the states 
of Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. 

In the words of Peter W. Dykema, as 
quoted on the jacket of the volume: “Dr. 
DeJarnette’s appraisal of his teacher will 
be warmly commended by that host of 
readers who knew Dr. Dann through per- 
sonal contacts, and will be illuminating 
and helpful to the even larger number 
who knew him only through his work.” 
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SomME oF the modern music, including 
“swing,” is remindful of the small boy 
who (according to a truthful friend), be- 
ing asked by his teacher to describe a 
kitten, replied after a moment of hard 
thought: “A kitten is a bundle of fur 
that runs like mad at nowhere at all and 
stops before he gets there.” 
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Tur city of Cleveland boasts a re- 
markable record for musical achievements, 
not the least of which is its unbroken suc- 
cess in handling the spring visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company each year. 
In the twelve seasons during which the 
Metropolitan forces have been visiting 
Cleveland, there has never been a deficit. 

Of all the cities on the Metropolitan 
calling list this spring, only Boston gets 
more opera than Cleveland. But the 
Ohio city gets a huge audience; music 
lovers trek in by motor, by plane, by rail, 
by steamboat for all anyone knows, until 
the vast auditorium, two city blocks long, 
is packed with nearly ten thousand opera 
fans. 

This spring, however, a touch of grim 
tragedy lent an overtone of sadness to the 
Metropolitan visit. It so happened that 
upon the verv night following Germany’s 
invasion of Scandinavia, to quote Time, 
“Norwegian Soprano Kirsten Flagstad. 
Swedish Contralto Kerstin Thorborg, 
Danish Tenor Lauritz Melchior and Ger- 
man Baritone Herbert Janssen sang to- 
gether in Wagner’s Tannhduser in Cleve- 
land. Their audience felt a tenseness on 
the stage. Thev did not know that 
Soprano Flagstad had been trying, un- 
successfully, to get in touch bv telephone 
and cable with her husband, daughter, 
mother and sister in Oslo. bg 

Wagner himself could hardly devise a 
drama more absorbing than the one be- 
hind the scenes that night. 
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Warcnine the high-stepning drum 
maiors as they prance at the head of 
their units, the observer is occasionally 
assailed by the troublesome thought that 
they might easily come to grief through 
cracking an overworked knee-joint, or by 
marching into a hole in the pavement. 
tut there are other hazards, one being 
that a drum major can, and actually did. 
not so long ago, sprain a thumb by too 
vivorous twirling of the baton. 

Pitv it couldn’t have happened to a 
hitch-hiker instead. Is there no justice? 


MusicaL America’s “Mephisto,” in 
a late page of his “Musings” complained 
of a bitter disappointment. The cause 
of it? <A headline in the magazine's 
“more than esteemed contemporary,” 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The headline is one, indeed, to give 
pause even to such a free and uncon- 
ventional spirit as “Mephisto”; no won- 
der he fell upon the text beneath that 
promising title in gleeful anticipation of 
seeing some pretty snappy comments. 
Sut such was not to be, for although 
the heading promised much it gave little 
—under the fascinating name of “Hole 
Tone Scales,” nothing more devastating 
was meant than the Greek aulos. “Me- 
phisto” writes: 

‘It turns out that the headline writer 
was not thinking of Debussy, or the 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ overture ; 
Now it is not for me to attemnt to tell 
anybody what the Greek aulos was 
In this case Mr. Haddon Squire—or 
should it be Haddon Squire, Esquire— 
is concerned with a book by Kathleen 
Schlesinger called ‘The Greek Aulos,’ in 
which—to quote the reviewer — ‘hercu- 
lean efforts’ have been made ‘to recover 
the living sounds, so long silent, of Greek 
music.’ 

“Our ‘hole tone scales,’ it would ap- 
pear, were the scales resulting from the 
playing of old blown instruments, the 
scales of which were determined by the 
holes. I repeat, I am _ disappointed. 
But come to think of it, I have been 
hearing hole tone (or hole torn) scales 
in our recital halls, and at the opera 
house as well, these many years. How 
better can we describe the kind of scales 
sO many singers give us, with holes be- 
tween registers that have never been 
equalized and yawning caverns where 
long forcing of the voice has taken its 
inevitable toll ? 

“With all due respect to the Greek 
aulos, which may or may not have been 
a cross between a piccolo and a bass 
clarinet, I would call upon certain con- 
traltos for the musical illustra- 
tions if I were to lecture upon the sub- 
ject of the hole tone scale.” 
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OnE oF the greatest films, if indeed not 
the greatest. of the season is Selznick 
International’s Rebecca, made with dis- 
tinguished success from the book by the 
same name. The picture, despite its 
sinister theme, is carried through in such 
masterly fashion that Rebecca deserves 
recognition as a rare jewel of the theatre. 

The film is worth one’s while if only 
from a photographic standpoint — such 
charm and beauty are too seldom found 
on the screen. The direction is brilliant, 
the acting superior, the musical back- 
ground perfectly fitted to the picture. 
None should miss this masterpiece of the 


cinematic art. 
¢ tf 


Our vse of the English language is 
full of inconsistencies, none more absurd 
than the time-honored phrase so com- 
monly in vogue—to wit, “quite a few.” 
As John Beattie once remarked, “Why 
do we always say ‘quite a few’ when we 
really mean ‘quite a many’?” But quite 
a few of us do it. 
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where young America works creatively and enjoys the 
zest of outdoor life to the fullest every day for eight happy, 
challenging weeks. 


The younger student receives the most practical training 
under a corps of more than 30 nationally known experts; 
combines a delightful summer of work and play; makes 
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Straight bom Los Angeles 


HE BIENNIAL MEETING of the Music Educators National 

Conference at Los Angeles was notable, among other things, 

for the amount of business vital to the future of the organi- 
zation which was transacted. Probably no national meeting has 
required more business sessions. In addition to taking care of 
such routine affairs as the biennial reports and the election of 
officers, it was necessary to prepare the way for vote on the 
revised Constitution by the enaction of enabling legislation in 
order to establish the procedures necessary to “orderly and 
proper transition” from the present Constitution to the new 
Constitution, at the same time making provision for maintaining 
the continuity of authority and responsibility vested in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee by the present Constitution until the new 
Constitution, if adopted, could become fully operative. These 
procedures necessarily involved additional voting periods—and 
additional responsibilities for the Nominating Committee, who 
had to be prepared to present a slate of candidates which would 
comply with the provisions of the enabling legislation and the 
new Constitution. The membership at large is indebted to the 
various official groups whose intelligent planning and long hours 
of work are primarily responsible for the progressive actions 
taken at Los Angeles that mean so much to the future welfare 
and power of the organization. The Committee on Constitution 
Revision, the National Board of Directors, the Nominating Com- 
mittee, the Council of Sectional Conference and Auxiliary Or- 
ganization Presidents, and the Executive Committee all deserve 
special recognition in this connection. 

While commenting on the efficient work which contributed to 
the smooth running of the organization machinery, it is fitting 
to say something about the Board of Tellers, whose work under 
Chairman Chester R. Duncan and Vice-Chairman Alice Sturdy 
was more arduous than customary because of the unusual condi- 
tions and the extra amount of voting. 

Very few members, except those who have official assignments, 
are conscious of the fact that many of their colleagues sacrifice 
a large portion of precious hours and days which would other- 
wise be devoted to attending sessions and to renewing ac- 
quaintance with the friends who are perhaps met only at the 
intervals of the Conference meetirgs. In all justice, the names 
of every one of the members of the groups above named, as well 
as the names of hundreds of others whose work prior to or 
during the convention was so essential, should be printed here, 
but obviously space will not permit. 


The Election 


OLLOWING is the personnel of the Executive Committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference for the ensuing bi- 
ennium: 





President—Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. (1940-42) 

Ist Vice-President—Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(1940-42) 

2nd Vice-President—Richard W. Grant, State College, Pa. 
(1940-42) 


Members-at-Large—Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati, O. (1938- 
42); Haydn M. Morgan, Newtonville, Mass. (1938-42); Lilla 
Belle Pitts, New York, N. Y. (1940-42); Lorrain E. Watters, 
Des Moines, Iowa (1940-44). 

(Mr. Curtis, the retiring president, automatically becomes first 
vice-president. Members-at-Large Frank C. Biddle and Haydn 
M. Morgan continue in office, having been elected in 1938 for 
four-year terms each.) 

Helen C. Dill, Los Angeles, California, was elected to the 
present Board of Directors for a one-year term. Under the re- 
vised Constitution, the present board will be replaced by the 
new Board of Directors in 1941. 

Elected as members of the new Board of Directors for a 
three-year term (1941-44), were William E. Knuth, San Fran- 
cisco, California, and John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado. 

As stated above, under the revised Constitution the Board of 
Directors will constitute the governing body of the National 
Conference. This board will be comprised of the president, first 
vice-president and second vice-president of the National Confer- 
ence; the presidents of the six Sectional Conferences; the presi- 
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dents of the four Auxiliary Organizations, and six members-at- 
large. Under the provisions of the special amendments to the 
present Constitution and the new Constitution adopted at Los 
Angeles, the new Board of Directors will take office July 1, 
1941, and will be comprised of the national officers and presidents 
of the Sectional Conferences and Auxiliary Organizations then 
in office, together with the four members-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee above named, and the two members-at-large of 
the Board of Directors elected at Los Angeles for a three-year 
term. The latter six will constitute the six members-at-large of 
the National Board; three will serve until 1942 and three will 
continue in office until 1944. Three members-at-large of the 
National Board will be elected for a four-year term at each 
biennial business meeting beginning in 1942, as prescribed by the 
new Constitution—and of course the president and second vice- 
president will be elected biennially as in the past. The present 
Executive Committee will serve until 1942, at which time their 
successors will be elected by the Board of Directors from its 
membership as prescribed by the new Constitution. 


Music Education Research Council 


HE FOLLOWING were elected as members of the Music Education 

Research Council for the six-year term, 1940-46: Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Dover, Del.; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif.; Osbourne McConathy, 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kans.; Hazel B. 
Nohavec, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


A ITS BIENNIAL business meeting in Los Angeles, the M.E.E.A. 
elected as its president Ennis D. Davis of Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. William D. Shaw of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York, was elected secretary-treasurer. Retiring President 
Nelson M. Jansky of C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, 
automatically becomes vice-president. 

Members elected to the M.E.E.A. Executive Board are: 
G. Interrante of G. Ricordi and Company, New York, and 
Walter Zamecnik of Sam Fox Publishing Company. Continuing 
members of the Executive Board are Don Malin, Lyon and 
Healy, Inc., Chicago, and Lynn L. Sams of C. G. Conn, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Affiliation with the N. E. A. 


f & REVISED Constitution and the amendments to the present 
Constitution (which continues in effect until it is replaced by 
the revised Constitution in 1941) provide for affiliation with the 
National Education Association as its Department of Music. 
The affiliation is subject to ratification by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Education Association at the time of its 
convention to be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30-July 4. 


The Revised Constitution 


HE ADOPTION of the revised Constitution, while providing for 
B faent more democratic and effective procedures from the 
standpoint of government, will effect no radical change in the 
actual functioning of the National Conference, the Sectional 
Conferences or the Auxiliary Organizations. As stated by Richard 
W. Grant, chairman of the Committee on Revision, the changes 
are in the main readjustments in line with the progress made by 
the Conference since the former revision ten years ago—changes 
which are necessary in order to meet present needs and to “gear 
the organization machinery to the greatly enlarged program of 
music education which will most assuredly develop during the 
next decade.” 

The most important provisions of the revised Constitution are: 
(1) Provision whereby the National Board of Directors becomes 
the governing body of the National Conference, instead of an ad- 
visory body to the Executive Committee, as formerly; the board 
to include besides the officers and members elected by the Na- 
tional Conference, the elected representatives of the Sectional 
Conferences and the Auxiliary Organizations; (2) The inclu- 
sion of the affiliated state organizations in the Conference 
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| Los Angeles 1940 Convention Financial Statement 











G 
RECEIPTS 
Associate and Student Memberships................ $ 8,087.00 
Local Active Memberships Credited to Conv. Fund... 348.00 
| Active Membership Registration Fees.............. 2,314.00 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Convention 
Bureau—donation to Halls and Aud. Fund..... 1,000.00 
SS DE Es. 6 & 6 HK 6606004510468 45 ORO 444.05 
ee Ce pectin a ekeneee ek een ee awe 21.21 
El Dorado: 
Single Admission Tickets........... $ 637.75 
Donations from Los Angeles Schools. 1,477.27 2,115.02 
National High School Band Enrollment Fees....... 627.50 
National High School Chorus: 

Enrollment Fees .......cccccccccs 0 $1,009.50 

Single Admission Tickets........... 140.87 1,210.37 
National High School Orchestra: 

} DGS DE sc cicncccsccveccccsese Gao 

Single Admission Tickets........... 140.88 743.88 

National Junior High School Orchestra Enrollment 

RE reer rt eer ee Cre TTT Tee 501.50 
Junior College Festival : 

DE ME 6.056.605 6.00060840'04 $ 607.75 

Single Admission Tickets........... 113.25 721.00 
EN, TD. GG oo 6 ok Sh RSs Ree eecewes 1,899.75 
a ee ee 
| DISBURSEMENTS 
Halls and Auditoriums for General Sessions and Sec- 

Ce SS. £6 ek 65G 000k o8 DENA RESO RS Ree ee 
SI 1,609.03 
Printed Publicity Material, Postage and Mailing Ex- 

ORE errr er er tr ree as 1,457.60 
General Publicity BExpenses.........cccccccccccses 200.00 

Clerical Help in Convention Committee Office........ 954.48 
Ce ID EE. oo. 6.6:c vee cade tectenetnene 948.89 
oN 2. SP ree 338.30 
Traveling Expenses and Maintenance............... 1,002.02 
General Session, Clinic and Section Meeting Program 

DE § ccs nebebas enter este ain hese cee 590.16 
Expenses in Connection with Additional Concerts, 

Thursday, April 4 and Friday, April 5—Halls and 
Auditoriums, Wires, Printing.............. ws 283.02 
oe =| eae ren are 122.40 
ERE PPS Lee Te Ter Tee CUTE TT Tee 134.70 
TCC eT Ter ee Te TT er 76.11 
Rear er eer re ree ree re 101.18 
Pe PS TNs ccc cc ccceenscesesceeeseass 70.00 

ee PTT OCC TCT TC TTT TTT 150.75 
BERRIOMOET GI TOTNES. .n ccc cctccccccccsrcccvsee 148.52 
PE CD Da 6 ae ccccsseccseseeseneea 309.48 
en PTT TOTTETETTICLCrTTTC ee 91.88 
PE, OE, QU ccc cess dceccsuceseesees 1,880.39 
cate tae ae ek he ORe REC R OE ERGO +S THOE BOE 2,015.3 
National High School Band: 
EEE SST TTT CTT 
Philharmonic Rental (Pro-rata share) 117.50 

Rental—Rehearsal Hall............ 75.00 

Conductor Honorarium............. 100.00 

Organization Chairman Expense..... 60.79 

GEE TURIN occ cccccccescvsnss 48.28 
PEE sh eRe sce eeeeeeesctsarveses 22.50 
| PE scikiwirdhanes eedeeeeeeesenne a 29.75 

Application Blanks (Pro-rata Share). 29.61 

rrr rrr Tre ee 54.00 

eres Tere eee Te 34.00 $ 921.30 

National High School Chorus: 

Music EST eT eT eT eee TT $ 427.30 

Shrine Rental (Pro-rata Share)..... 166.67 

Rental—Rehearsal Hall............ 75.00 
Organization Chairman Expense..... 45.41 
Special POSramMsS....ccccecccvccess 74.03 
| POO POET Te CC Tee 22.50 
PE. pinch keke ee die keke ene e ss 62.29 
Application Blanks (Pro-rata Share). 29.61 
} CE vce er teccvcnerscescceeeus 58.5 
RE Shc eUisnaureaasev'acdhe aha 44.00 $ 1,005.31 
] ——— 


organization structure; (3) The inclusion of the presidents of 
the Sectional Conferences and the presidents of the National 
School Vocal Association, National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion, National School Band Association and Music Education 
Exhibitors Association in the national governing board as voting 
members instead of in an advisory capacity, as formerly; (4) 
The election of the National Executive Committee by the National 
Board of Directors from its own membership; (5) Provision 
whereby the business office of the Conference, in charge of its 
bonded officers, will be responsible for all funds, records, account- 
ing and other matters pertaining to financial and business affairs 
of the Auxiliaries and Sections as well as the National Confer- 
ence (this for the most part is the present practice, but the 
revised Constitution provides for uniform procedures); (6) 
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Carried forward $15,356.43 

National High School Orchestra : 

. rer eae a 

Shrine Rental (Pro-rata Share)..... 166.66 

Rental—-Rehearsal Hall............ 75.00 

Conductor Homorarium .....cscsses 100.00 

Organization Chairman Expense..... 36.50 

RPOETRE TEOGTEEE cove ccecccesvecece 74.08 . 

PE sat eee Ate seen ee ae ae arw a 22.50 

_. . Sa eset Fate irnts 31.45 

Application Blanks (Pro-rata Share). 29.61 

eee re rete 54.00 

CE b8-06-4. 6 Card eee ahem ees oes 49.37 $ 910.65 | 
National Junior High School Orchestra : 

BEUSIC cc cccvccscccccccccvcsscees@ 88.18 

Philharmonic Rental (Pro-rata Share) 117.50 

Rental Kehearsal Hall............. 25.00 

Conductor Honorarium ............ 100.00 

Organization Chairman Expense..... 58.00 

. J ee rer 48.28 

RY kd gs mcrae gre & Wien ee a oad Ge dhe 22.50 

a re eer tener ram 30.60 

Application Blanks (Pro-rata Share). 29.67 

oe rr eee 54.31 

EE Nac bh ce hisbdeemneeseenseEs 14.00 § 587.99 
Junior College Festival: 

NU TOON cctcacccccevescacsescets Bee 

££ & SANTI TT rT 169.25 

a er ee ee 200.00 

Postage, Tel. and Tel., and Clerical. . 84.30 

PE Kk se CATER AE USERS RRR eS 22.50 

I i, a ada Gil a6 Ole ake Aces ee ee 5.50 

. .. 2. PPP eee 55.72 

Orchestration Rentals ............. 25.31 

PERRO TOME oc cciccccessecveesese 15.00 } 

eee eee 3.72 $ 914.63 
ET TE eee ee eee Te eee 100.75 | 
Refund to M. E. N. C. for Active Memberships...... 116.00 
ree 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements on Deposit to_ 
the Credit of the Music Department of the Los 
pn eS ee re $ 2,046.83 

Los ANGELES 1940 CONVENTION PLANNING 
AND BUDGET COMMITTEE: 
Vincent P. Maher Louis Woodson Curtis 
Olin Darby William C. Hartshorn | 
Arthur Gould Harry Troop 
Vierling Kersey, Chairman 


6 
Exhibit Committee’s Statement 


(Music Education Exhibitors Association) 
Income from Exhibit Fees................. seccecls OFG6.40 
EXPENSES 


Printing and Engraving (Circulars, Fold- 
ers, Forms, ete. used in connection 


When WEE GE GRO cc ccc cesensesess $ 125.06 
ee ern e ee ee 65.23 
Telephone and Telegraph........... api 16.23 
General Expenses at Biltmore Hotel 


(Signs, Decoration of Booths, Labor, 





Ea ee rere 296.73 
Services of Night Watchmen............ 84.00 
El Gran Baile (Exhibitors’ Cotillion—Or- 

chestra, Entertainment, Programs, 

Wao bo 008 edd cece se ees 342.65 929.90 
eS ee 





1940 COMMITTER ON EXHIBITS: 


Nelson Jansky, Pres. of M.E.E.A., Chairman 
Ennis Davis, Sec’y-Treas. of M.B.E.A. 
Joseph A. Fischer, Vice-Pres. of M.E.E.A. 
Carroll Cambern, Local Chairman 


Nomination of the Research Council members by the National 
Board of Directors. 

The revised Constitution will be published in the 1939-40 
Yearbook. Meanwhile, anyone interested may obtain a copy of 
the final draft as presented for vote at Los Angeles. 


Summer Session 

LTHOUGH the affiliaton of the Music Educators Nationa! 
Conference with the National Education Association cannot 
take effect until after the forthcoming N.E.A. convention at Mil- 
waukee, members of the Conference are none the less interested 
in the Music Section of the Milwaukee meeting, and many Con 
ference members will participate. Lorrain Watters, director of 
music in the Des Moines Public Schools and newly-elected mem- 
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ber of the Executive Committee, has been appointed chairman of 
the Music Section. Herman F. Smith, director of music in 
Milwaukee, is local chairman. Members of the Conference will 
be supplied with information regarding program plans in the near 
future. 


Invitations for 1942 


OUR CITIES have extended invitations to the Music Educators 

National Conference for 1942. In each instance the invitation 
is sponsored by the public schools in codperation with the local 
convention bureau and other groups. The inviting cities and the 
directors of music who served as spokesmen at Los Angeles: 
Chicago, Helen Howe; Detroit, Fowler Smith; Milwaukee, 
Herman F. Smith; Philadelphia, George L. Lindsay. The in- 
vitations will be considered at the 1940 meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 


A Program for Music Education 


ESEARCH CounciL Bulletin No. 20 contains an outline of “A 
Program for Music Education,’ which is the general title 
for the course of study on which the Music Education Research 
Council has been working for several years. This outline was 
officially approved by the Conference at Los Angeles and covers 
the content of the entire program, which is to be published in 
one volume. The program will also be available in three separate 
units as follows: (1) Preschool—Kindergarten, Primary and 
Intermediate Divisions; (2) Junior and Senior High School 
Divisions; (3) Administrative Problems, Music Materials and 
Bibliography. Specific titles included in the three units are as 
follows: (a) Philosophy and Psychology of Music Education; 
(b) Preschool—Kindergarten Music; (c) Primary Music; (d) 
Intermediate Music; (e) Junior High School Music; (f) Senior 
High School Music; (g) Music Materials; (h) Administrative 
Problems in Music Education; (i) Bibliography. 

For the present, only the outline is available (Bulletin No. 20). 
The completed reports described above will be ready about March 
1, 1941, as will Bulletin No. 21, “Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation.” 


National School Music Competition-Festivals 


HIs issue of the JouRNAL goes to press at the time the National 
School Music Competition-Festivals are in full swing in ten 
regions. Although incomplete reports have thus far been re- 
ceived, it is evident that enrollments in practically all of the 
regions have exceeded substantially the totals for last year. 


Region Nine reports over 12,000 participants in the festival at 
Kansas City, probably the record for this year—or any other 
year, for that matter. Region Six set a new record at Waco, 
Texas, with 81 bands and 9 orchestras, 44 choruses and 71 march- 
ing bands—not to mention 231 instrumental ensembles, 28 vocal 
ensembles, 875 instrumental soloists, 78 vocal soloists. Festival 
features included a parade, massed band and festival chorus, with 
a special contribution by the Bengal Guards from Orange, Texas. 

Region Three, in which 400 schools are represented this year, 
reports nearly 2,000 instrumental solo and ensemble players and 
more than 75 bands entered for the Competition-Festival at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. The Region Three vocal events at 
Springfield, Illinois, enrolled almost 3,000 participants. Region 
Four, at Albany, New York, almost doubled the 1939 number 
of enrollments, with nearly 3,000 from New York State alone. 
Region Five, at Long Beach, California, featured a special 
festival concert by the superior rated organizations and soloists. 
Approximately 60 bands, orchestras and choruses were entered. 
Region Seven, at Shreveport, Louisiana, shows a large increase 
in instrumental and vocal solo and ensemble entries. Some 70 
bands, orchestras and choruses were entered. Increasing interest 
in solo and ensemble work is indicated, also, by the reports from 
other regions, including Eight at West Palm Peach, One at 
Spokane, Washington, Two at St. Paul, Minnesota, and Ten at 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Festival features are apparently being emphasized in all re- 
gions, and there is evidence of gratifying advances in music 
achievement, particularly in sight reading. Said one music edu- 
cator, who has adjudicated in state and national competitions for 
a number of years: “The good effects of the regional plan are 
almost startling. Standards are being raised to a common level 
ali over the United States. I am delighted with the evidences of 
improved teaching and better performance clearly shown in this 
year’s competitions.” 

The complete report of the 1940 competition-festivals will be 
summarized in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Yearbook 


A’ ANNOUNCED previously, the new Yearbook will include 
material from the 1939 sectional conferences, the Los An- 
geles meeting and other sources. A volume of exceptional value 
is promised. Orders may be placed now. The price to members 
of the Music Educators National Conference is $2.50 postpaid. 


ZS [VCR tale 


~~ Executive Secretary 


The Status of College Orchestras 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-THREE 


The next major objective of this survey of instrumental activ- 
ities in college, deals with the present state of development of 
small instrumental ensembles in the colleges and universities of 
the United States. 

152 returns from as many institutions were tabulated as the 
result of the 351 questionnaires on instrumental ensembles sent 
out. Of this number, 24.5% have string trios as a permanent 
music activity; 32.7% have string quartets; and 27.08% main- 
tain string choirs or string ensembles. 

This leaves approximately 70% of the colleges and universi- 
ties without any of the three stringed groups mentioned above, 
inasmuch as 30% maintain all of the above string groups. 55% 
of these string ensembles are directed by the instructor of violin 
and strings; 18.7% direction of the director of 
music. The remaining under the direction of 
various members of the music and college faculty. 


under the 
number 


are 
are 


27.28% of the schools indicated some types of wood-wind en- 


semble as being sponsored by the college. Tabulation by classes 


gives evidence of wood-wind ensembles in 41.6% of the state 
universities; in 35.6% of the state teachers colleges: in 13% of 
the agricultural and technical colleges; in 17.6% of all the 


privately endowed universities, colleges and municipal institu- 
and in 28.6% 

Approximately the same percentage of schools maintaining 
wood-wind ensembles also sponsor brass groups of various de- 


tions ; of the music conservatories. 
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scriptions. 26.68% of the colleges signified their sponsorship of 
brass ensembles, including trumpet, trombone and French horn 
quartets, brass sextets and brass choirs. Only 30.6% of the 
state universities maintain brass ensembles; while 40% of the 
teachers colleges, 25% of the agricultural schools, 23.5% of the 
privately endowed colleges, universities and municipal institu- 
tions, and 14.3% of the music conservatories have brass en- 
sembles as a permanent feature of their instrumental music 
program. 

A total of 7% of the 152 institutions reporting indicated the 
presence of either a drum corps or drum and bugle corps under 
college or university sponsorship. 

Doubtless, the small ensemble will continue to prosper and 
grow in the future, more so than in the past, because of the 
importance attached to its possibilities in building the college 
band and orchestra. 

It is hoped that the maze of figures presented in this survey 
will offer some clues to the college instrumental director who 
seeks to develop a program that will meet the needs of the col- 
lege of today—a program that will truly meet the objectives 
and ideals of our present philosophy of music education; one 
that will tend to perpetuate and promote an interest in good 
music on the part of the college student. Much research and 
careful study are needed, however, in order to develop a pro- 
gram that can be unified and standardized throughout the 


country. 
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